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— "THE HALL OF FAME FOR TREES’ 





THE NEW GARDEN OAK 








“UNCLE JOE’S” GRANDFATHER WAS BURIED BENEATH THIS FAMOUS TREE 


The New Garden Oak is nominated for a place in 
the Hall of Fame of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation by Mark C. Mills, of Guilford College, North 
Carolina. In nominating the tree Mr. Mills tells 
the Revolutionary history that was made near the 
tree and adds that the grandfather of Joseph G. 
Cannon is buried near it. Congressman Cannon 
was born at Guilford May 7, 1836. In his letter of 
nomination Mr. Mills says: 

“After the battle of Guilford Court House, 
fought March 15, 1781, near what is now Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, both General Greene and 
Lord Cornwallis withdrew, leaving their wounded. 
These were cared for by the people of the Quaker 
settlement of New Garden, which centered around 
the New Garden meeting house, four miles and a 


half southwest of the battleground. The Quakers 
then as now were peace-loving people, but they hast- 
ened to care for the wounded of both armies. As 
the mortally wounded died they were buried in 
the shade of what is now a magnificent old white 
oak. Here in recent years has been erected a simple 
monument to the memory of the wounded of both 
armies who died and were buried there. 

“New Garden meeting of Friends still exists and 
the modern meeting house stands on the campus of 
Guilford College, the first co-educational college in 
the South. The New Garden oak is a wonderful old 
tree and around it are buried scores of the pioneers 
of Revolutionary days, among others the grand- 
father of Joseph G. Cannon.” 
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THE PASSING OF AN INDUSTRY 
AN EPIC OF THE GREAT AMERICAN FOREST 


By E. G. Cheyney 


Professor of Forestry, University of Minnesota 


HE Ages of Stone, of Bronze, and that of Steel have 

been written up in prose and verse in every civilized 
coun'ry of the world, but the Age of Wood, one of the 
most amazing phenomena in economic history, lies buried 
and unrecorded in the haze of a too recent past. And 
yet the tale of how a mighty industry was born in the 
struggling colonies of New England, swept like a scourge 
from ocean to ocean across the vast North American 
continent and almost died on the Pacific Coast, all within 


the memory of men now living, forms one of the most 
remarkable stories in the development of an altogether 


remarkable nation. Only those who have made an inti- 


mate study of our economic growth can ever know how 
much our prosperity has been dependent upon wood. 
The seventeenth century was a period of violent fer- 
ment throughout all Europe. The tyrannical govern- 
ments of that time were wholly absorbed in their thirty 
years’ war, which was only a convenient term for desig- 
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THE FOREST PRIMEVAL—RICH HERITAGE OF A CONTINENT 
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AS THE COLONISTS FOUND IT—VIRGIN WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


nating a certain section of the almost continuous war 
which cruelly oppressed the people for several centuries. 
A war of kings, into which the people were thrown 
without voice of protest or knowledge of cause or object. 
War had been so completely the occupation of the nations 
for so many years that economic, social and moral struc- 
tures had fallen into utter ruin. 

Property was so closely concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and the tyranny of that few was so absolute, 
that mere life for the peasant had become a matter of 
painful uncertainty and at best a possession of doubtful 
value. To him all of the necessities of life were rare 
luxuries and none more rare than the products of the 
forest. In that once heavily timbered country the rem- 
nant of the once vast forests had become a taboo hunt- 
ing ground for the pampered noble, an accursed place 
where men were incontinently hung to the nearest trees 
for the snaring of a rabbit and where women froze to 
death in the midst of the wood, that his Grace’s roebuck 
might not be disturbed. 

Restrictions met burgher and peasant alike at every 
turn. May-poles were forbidden; all baking had to be 
done in common ovens, and the people of one town 
might not have their bread baked in another unless they 
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brought their wood with them; people were buried in 
canvas bags to save the wood of a coffin; a green bush 
hung in front of an inn—the immemorial symbol to ad- 
vertise the sale of liquid refreshment—was no longer 
permissible; the manufacture of charcoal and potash 


was narrowly restricted or stopped altogether. To have 
what little wood one could not get along without was to 
be rich. 

Such, in brief, were the unbearable conditions of an 
intolerant and bigoted Europe at the time that a few 
courageous but desperate spirits threw their little all 
recklessly out upon an uncharted sea in the forlorn 
hope of finding relief from persecution and the where- 
withal to live in the little known country of America. 

The first thing that these same wood-starved people 
saw when the cry of land sent a thrill of hope through 
the little band of well-nigh despairing voyagers, was the 
rim of a mighty forest, of such a forest as they had 
never visualized in their wildest dreams or their loftiest 
flights of imagination. Unbroken it met their gaze as 
far as the eye could reach. And no matter where they 
chose to land it was always the same; whether it was the 
French in Canada, the English at Plymouth, Jamestown 
or Philadelphia, the Dutch at New Amsterdam or the 











TO THE COLONIST THE FOREST OFFERED A HOME— 
BUT HE HAD FIRST TO SUBDUE IT BY CUTTING 
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Spaniards in 
far away Flor- 
ida, always the }\ 
unbroken for- | 
est, different 
in species, per- 
haps, but a 
forest just the 
same, dark and 
impenetrable. 
A _ terrible 
forest it ‘was, 
and threaten- 
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bands had to Courtesy the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
rest their NOTHER STAGE IN OUR NATION’S DEVELOPMENT—WHEN WILLIAM PENN 
wrest their ADE HIS NOTED TREATY WITH THE INDIANS IN 1662, IN THE SHADE OF 
meagre little THE FRIENDLY OAK. 
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leaf - covered, 
in that silent 
forest before it 
was conquered 
and its original 
owners put to 
flight or re- 
duced to. igno- 
minious servil- 
ity. 

Capt. John 
Smith, the 
most famous 
explorer of 
those early 
days, traveled 
back up some 
of the rivers 
for at least a 
hundred miles 
without finding 
the limit of 
those forests. 
So far as they 


farms and in its dark recesses were hidden the savage could tell the forest stretched on in unbroken stands 
tribes which were to menace their very existence foracen- to the far away Pacific, wherever that might be. Prob- 
tury or more. And a stout and stubborn enemy it proved ably Daniel Boone and some of his intrepid forest run- 
to be. Many a one of their number slept the long sleep, ners who penetrated the Bloody Ground beyond the 
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WHITE PINE IN PENNSYLVANIA—SUCH FORESTS PROMISE TO BE A CURIOSITY TO THE CHILDREN OF 


THE NEXT GENERATIONS 
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THE WOODEN SHIP OF EARLY DAYS WAS THE FORE- 
RUNNER OF OUR MIGHTY NAVAL AND MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


mountains and found the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, 
were the first to bring back the news of an open country. 
But that was more than a hundred years after the first 
settlers had come, and long after the success of the enter- 
prise was well assured. Many of these colonists had 
come with dreams of gold and vision of fabulous wealth 
lying 

and 


and great fortunes 
ready to be _ plucked, 
they found instead—a forest. 
Wealth indeed, far greater 
than the fortunes of their 
dreams, but so abundant that 
its real value was lost to view, 
and so beset with thorns that 
its plucking seemed an ill paid 
task. 

Small wonder that these 
poor, wood-starved children 
from an all too closely re- 
stricted home should have be- 
come reckless spendthrifts in 
this forest land! 

Before a man could build a 
home, plant a garden or seed 
his little patch of Indian 
maize he had to cut the timber. 
Whether he would or no, each 
man was forced to be a lum- 
berjack. No matter what 
high station he was destined 
to fill later on, he had first 
to be a lumberjack that he 
might live. The finest timber 
of the Eastern continent was 
his for the taking, but who 
was there to buy when all 
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struggling colonists continually found themselves in dire 
need of many things from the old country. He found 
litthe of the gold of his dreams, but the timber was there, 
untold acres of it, and none knew better than he that 
timbers were needed in his old time home across the sea, 

So it was that the export trade of what would some 
day be the United States began with the shipment of the 
finest unblemished white pine deals that ever grew 
and great hewn planks of unknotted oak. The deals 
were bulky and the ships from home were few and 
far between, but such as came were quickly filled and in 
return they brought the colonists the wherewithal to live. 
Within twenty years of the landing of the Pilgrims the 
first sawmill in America was buzzing in the great white 
pine forests of Massachusetts—if, indeed, a jigsaw run 
by an overshot waterwheel may be said to buzz—and the 
mightiest timber industry the world has ever known 
was under way. 

It was a small beginning—for buyers were few and 
hard to reach. But it was a beginning and it grew. When 
all of a man’s time was no longer needed to wrest from 
the stingy soil a mere existence, specialized trades grew 
up, and with the development of these trades came the 
inevitable barter of products, the growth of domestic 
Wood was by far the most plentiful of the 
Hence 


commerce. 
colonial commodities and therefore the cheapest. 


PURE HEMLOCK IN NEW YORK—TO WHICH STATE THE CROWN OF LEADER- 
SHIP PASSED FROM NEW ENGLAND ABOUT 1840, DUE TO HER GREAT PINE 
AND HARDWOOD FORESTS, HER CANAL AND RAPIDLY GROWING RAILROADS 


would sell? And yet, he who 
would buy must sell, and these 
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NEW YORK’S SUPREMACY WAS SHORT-LIVED, AND THE LEADERSHIP PASSED TO PENNSYLVANIA ABOUT 
1850, ONLY TO BE LOST AGAIN TO THE LAKE STATES IN 1870 


UPPER—LOGGING MICHIGAN’S MAGNIFICENT WHITE PINE—A TRAIN LOAD ON THE WAY TO THE RIVER 


LOWER—NORTH MICHIGAN LOGS—JUST A SLIGHT INDICATION OF MICHIGAN’S ENORMOUS OUTPUT 
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“BURNED TIMBER BUILDS NO HOMES”—THE RESULT OF FIRE AND ITS RAVAGES—SO OFTEN OCCASIONED 
BY CARELESS LUMBERING METHODS AND CONTRIBUTING LARGELY TO THE DECLINE OF THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY IN ONE SECTION OF THE COUNTRY OR ANOTHER. 


the Age of Wood. Ships for the transportation of wood 
and other things across the sea were scarce and hard to 
get, but ships were made of wood in those days and wood 
was cheap. Asa result there quickly grew up that mighty 
naval and mercantile marine which challenged the su- 
premacy of even Great Britain herself upon the high seas 
and triumphantly held its place till wood became a second- 
ary material for the building of ships, a death blow to the 
American merchant fleets. 

The population of the country was increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Homes were needed in unheard of numbers. 
Instead of the old family homes of the old country, the 
old stone homes which housed the race generation after 


generation, a new set of buildings were needed on every 
farm, towns appeared over night and a few hundred dol- 
lars built the American workingman a wooden home 
which none but a prince could have owned abroad. 

A few of the later colonists, mostly with money which 
they brought with them, emulated the mother country 
and built massive homes of stone and brick, but they 
were negligible in number. By far the greater number 
were built from the native forests and there came into 
being the simple, commodious, hospitable home of those 
early Colonial days, the only truly American architecture 
that this country ever knew till the days of the sky- 
scrapers 200 years later. And with the building of those 














STATUS OF ORGANIZED FOREST FIRE \. 
PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


LEGEND 
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THE WHITE PINE FORESTS OF MINNESOTA OFFERED 
A LURE TO THE LUMBERMEN NOT TO BE RESISTED, 
AND PRODUCTION INCREASED BY LEAPS AND 
BOUNDS. 


cheap but splendid homes the American standard of living 
rose till her people could never again be content to 
return to those old cave-like dwellings of their ancestors. 

Education has played no small part, but it is really 
cheap wood which has placed the American standard of 
living where it is today. 

Sawmills sprang up in New England like mushrooms 
after a rain, but they were little mills. The land was in 
small tracts and there were many owners, The markets 
were mostly small and close at hand—except those of the 
export trade. They had to be, for outside of the rivers 
which carried the logs to the sea there was no means 
of long distance transportation. The topography was 
difficult, the product more or less of a drug on the market, 
the winters uncertain, and the population was yet com- 
paratively small. Important as the timber had been to 
early New England, great as the industry had grown, 
it has always been more or less of a household industry 
inextricably entangled with the enforced clearing of 
land. The logs were at first the by-products of the 
land clearing, it was only later that the industry asserted 
its independence and the cleared land became a secondary 
product of little or no importance. 

The core of the snowball was found in New England, 
but the snowball had not started to roll and gather the 
tremendous bulk which it later attained. 

So it was that the white pine forests of New England 
—the only species of any commercial value at that time— 
were gradually wiped out by the attrition of the settler 
and the exploitation of the lumberman till the crown 
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passed and New York State claimed the lead in the pro- 
duction of lumber. The change was gradual, but by 
1840 the change was complete and New York with her 
great pine and hardwood forests, her many rivers, her 
Erie Canal (and her budding railroads) was definitely 
acknowledged to be the new center of the lumber industry. 

This change in leadership was not due to any sudden or 
abnormal growth of the industry in New York. She 
had already passed the peak of her production a decade 
or two before, made her bid for supremacy and failed, 
and it was only the more rapid decline in New England 
that had overtaken her on the downward grade, and 
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RED AND WHITE PINE IN MINNESOTA—THE TYPE 
OF TIMBER RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MATURITY OF 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY TO “MAN’S ESTATE” DURING 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE LAKE STATES. 
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LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE IN LOUISIANA. THE CRY OF THE PRAIRIE STATES 
FOR WOOD, AND MORE WOOD AT LAST AWAKENED THE LANGUOROUS 
SOUTH TO THE FACT THAT THE LAKE STATES COULD NO LONGER MEET 
THE HEAVY DEMANDS—THAT WHITE PINE NO LONGER RULED THE WORLD, 
AND SO IN 1900 THE CROWN PASSED ONCE MORE, THIS TIME TO THE RE- 
BORN SOUTH. 


perforce left the honors upon 
her rapidly bowing head in 
passing. Already New York 
City was a great metropolis, 
her needs were supplied with 
difficulty from her fast dis- 
appearing forests, and yellow 
pine from the Southern States 
was stealing tentatively into 
her all-devouring harbor. 

Up to that time white pine 
and oak had been about the 
only woods for which there 
was a market. Why use any- 
thing but the best when the 
best was there in unusable 
quantities? Even the fences 
were built of clear white pine 
without a knot. The lumber- 
men have been accused of 
wanton waste and all of the 
crimes in the decalogue on ac- 
count of this extravagance but 
why blame them? A manufac- 
turer sells what the buyers de- 
mand, all they will take, and 
regrets the waste in his fac- 
tory. Whoever heard of a 
man wantonly wasting what 
would sell for gold? But 
now that the best was gone, 
or growing costly from a dis- 
tant source, the demands 
changed and other species 
came hesitatingly into the 
market. 

Attaining to the leadership 
only late in her declining 
years, New York could not 
hope to hold her honors long 
and by 1850 Pennsylvania had 
snatched away her falling 
crown. Snatched it but to 
place it on an already nodding 
head. For the snowball was 
beginning to roll, the demands 
of the country were increas- 
ing, the markets were growing 
wider with every newly 
opened farm, the whirring of 
the steam-driven buzz saw 
had replaced the old jigsaw 
and the waterwheel. The in- 
dustry was growing apace, 
and the forests melted as be- 
fore a blow torch. The new 
telegraph lines added thou- 
sands of poles to the forest 
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WHITE OAK IN KENTUCKY—PART OF THE SOUTH’S 
MATCHLESS TIMBER RESOURCES 


products, the mines absorbed timber like a long famished 
sponge, the ever growing fences called for millions of 
posts and rails, and lumber was used for everything. 

In the meanwhile a mighty struggle, almost the coun- 
terpart of the earlier struggle, was taking place across the 
Blue Ridge and Appalachian Mountains in the fertile val- 
leys of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Cut off from the 
markets and budding civilization of the Atlantic Coast by 
what was then an almost insurmountable barrier, thrown 
entirely on their own resources, the few straggling 
settlers who had pushed their way across the steep 
passes of the Cumberland were putting up a brave and 
well-nigh desperate fight to carve their homes from the 
most magnificent hardwood forests the world had ever 
seen and defend them against the savage attacks of the 
Shawnees and the Miamis. 

They it was who built their barns of walnut and their 
hog pens of the choicest oak, who hacked away at these 
lordly monarchs till they could hack no more, and then 
called all of the neighbors in from miles around to a 
log rolling bee where they would eat their feast of nut 
brown roasting ears beside a mountainous bonfire of the 
choicest hardwood logs that ever grew, logs for which 
the lumbermen of today would sell their very souls. 

A wanton waste! Who was there to buy? Where 
could they sell? 

Let the forest stay there? Who had ever seen such 
fertile land as that on which it grew? 

They needed the land, there was no market for the 
timber ; they used what they could and destroyed the 
rest. It was on the mere remnants of this wonderful 
hardwood forest that there later grew up the famous 
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wood-using industries of Cincinnati, Louisville, Colum- 
bus, Grand Forks, Saginaw and Chicago. 

When Thomas Jefferson stood on the edge of the 
prairies and looked out across that boundless sea of grass 
he had gravely predicted that those vast plains would 
not be settled for a thousand years. Thomas Jefferson 
was a wise and cautious man and he thought he knew, 
but he had not counted on the invention and phenomenal 
development of the railroads, a development made pos- 
sible very largely by the unlimited supply of cheap white 
oak ties and glistening steel rails dug from woodlined 
mines. 

Clementine’s father and the other intrepid souls who, 
lured by the gleam of virgin gold, fought their way 
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YELLOW PINE IN GEORGIA — THE SOUTH HAD 
AWAKENED WITH A VENGEANCE AND PROCEEDED 
TO PUMP A SOLID YELLOW STREAM TO EVERY QUAR- 
TER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
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across the untamed continent in ’49, paved the way 
to the conquest of that mighty treeless empire of the 
middle west. Now, indeed, was there a demand for 
lumber. For the first time in the history of the country 
a land was to be settled which possessed no building 
material of its own. A land which could be settled 
quickly, for the land did not have to be cleared. A land 
where more than ever before development was dependent 
on the lumber industry. “Give us homes in which to 
live” was the universal cry of the prairies, and the lum- 
ber industry replied with a mighty effort to the first great 
cry for help it had ever heard. 
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had confined it in New England. It was possible to 
obtain large tracts of public land by hook or crook, since 
the government had provided no other means by which 
a lumberman could legally get title to a large enough 
tract to support a sawmill, and logging operations as- 
sumed unheard-of proportions. 

The lumber industry had taken two hundred and fifty 
years to attain to its majority, but it was a man now, 
ranking second only to agriculture in economic importance 
—a giant who would dominate the development of the 
whole West for years to come. What had gone before 
was mere child’s play ; from now on the industry was to 
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STILL WEARING THE CROWN OF SUPREMACY, THE SOUTH SENDS FORTH HER MIGHTY OUTPUT — A 
THIRD OF THE NATION’S “CUT.” LONGLEAF PINE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE YELLOW PINE GROUP 
FOR HEAVY STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE TIMBERS. OWING TO ITS STRENGTH AND LASTING PROPER- 
TIES, IT IS CONSIDERED SUPREME AMONG AMERICAN WOODS AS A STRUCTURAL TIMBER, AND ONLY 
WITH THE EXPLOITATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST FORESTS IN THE LAST DECADE HAS IT HAD TO SHARE 


THIS PLACE WITH DOUGLAS FIR 


Lumbermen who had been logging in Michigan for the 
mere love of logging, because they could not resist the 
lure of the magnificent timber, the flat country and the 
tight winters—conditions which must have seemed like 
heaven ‘to them, after the hardships of New England— 
logging logs they could not sell except in far away St. 
Louis and other river towns, responded to the call with 
a shout of hope. 

The lumber industry suddenly found itself grown to 
man’s estate. Here the operations need not be confined 
to the small tracts of land to which immemorial titles 


do the work of a man. By 1870 the Lake States had 
grasped the crown of leadership with no uncertain hand 
and the country east of the Alleghanies would see it no 
more for at least a century. 

The lumbermen of Wisconsin and Minnesota heard of 
the prosperity of Michigan and listened to the call of 
the prairies with foresight and understanding. True 
captains of industry, they were the future “Lumber 
Barons” of more or less doubtful reputation. Robber 
barons, some of them might have been, but robbers most 
of them certainly were not. They were men with a 
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yision of new possibilities and with the 
courage and force to convert their visions 
into reality. For the first time in history 
they could see a market somewhat com- 
mensurate with the products that they 
had to sell, and they hastened to meet it. 

No small portable mills and little hay 
wire outfits for them. The trade of the 
treeless prairies could not be satisfied 
with any such obsolete methods. With 
bands, and gangs, with double bands 
and “twins” and shining resaws, with 
steam niggers and “shotgun” feeds, they 
put together mills of a million feet ca- 
pacity, mills which sawed the logs from 
a well timbered “forty” in a single day. 
The feeding of such a mill as that, cost- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars, could 
not be left to chance, They acquired 
vast tracts of land, that a long time sup- 
ply of raw material might be assured. 
The flooding rivers of spring, for cen- 
turies the sole transporters of those heavy 
logs, were too slow and too uncertain 














for them. They built whole railroad 
systems to keep their mills supplied, in- 
vented great steam “jammers” to load 
their cars, and sent great steam log haul- 
ers into the woods to replace the strain- 
ing horses on the long iced roads. They 
harnessed lakes, rivers and railroads to 
haul their products to the waiting world. 

[t was there that millionaires were 
made. But these long headed barons of 
the Lake States were not the only ones to 
hear the call of the prairies. Those folks 
of the treeless prairie lands were in need 
of homes. They were desperate. If 
the white pine which their forefathers 
had used would not come fast enough, 
then they would take some other wood, 
anything to get out of those sod hovels 
in which they had been forced to live. 
=| [hey cared not whence it came or how, 
‘| but give them wood. 

The East, no longer able to supply 
themselves, had long been dabbling off 
and on in southern pine while they logged 
: ae _ 4} their own spruce and balsam for their 
UPPER-AWAKE AT LAST AND THRILLING WITH A REALIZATION OF HER ‘apidly growing paper trade, but those 
POWER, THE SOUTH INSTITUTED LUMBERING METHODS NEVER DREAMED widespread pine forests of the South 
OF BEFORE AND RAILROADS WERE BUILT AND MACHINERY INSTALLED 


WHICH WORKED MARVELS IN CLEARING HER GREAT CYPRESS AND PINE “Atlantic States were in the main un- 
AREAS. touched and more or less despised. But 
LOWER—A PORT OF THE SOUTH—A LUMBER DOCK AT SAVANNAH, GEOR- now the insistent call of the prairies 
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eae ao pI TIMBER IS SHIPPED FOR BOTH COAST reached the sleeping ears of this mighty 
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giant. 


dazed, war-torn South slowly raised its weary head to 
It was hard to realize the reality of this 


look about. 


thing at first and only half convinced the southern pine 


poked tenta- 
tively, cau- 
tiously, almost 
a po logetically 
out the 
prairies in an- 
that 
despairing call. 

It sold! 

The South 
awake at 
last. After 35 
years of de- 
spondent sleep 
she was awake. 
Not yet square- 
ly on her feet, 
but thoroughly 
alive and 
awake to the 
wonderful pos- 
sibilities. No 
longer could 
white pine rule 
the world. He 
had spent his 
wealth with 
the reckless 
ex t ravagance 


into 


swer to 


was 


of a profligate 
and already 
that still proud 
gray head was 
bowing  bank- 
rupt beneath 
the tottering 
crown. 

By 1900 this 
newborn 
South, c o n fi- 
dent in her re- 
awakened 
youth, set the 
crown trium- 
phantly 
her luxuriant 
yellow hair 
and shook her 
smiling head 
defiantly at all 
the world. The 
king was dead, 
long live 


upon 


It stirred restlessly as from a dream and the sleep- 


the king. 
bination which had served the sleepy plantations of the 
old time South for countless generations, had been all 
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slow to satisfy this lusty youth. 
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DOUGLAS FIR IN WASHINGTON—THE MINIONS OF THE “GIANT’—THE 
GIANT WHICH IS REACHING FORTH TO SNATCH FROM ‘1HE SOUTH HER 
POSITION OF SUPREMACY IN PRODUCTION, AND FOR THE FIRST TIME DUR- 
ING HER REIGN, THE SOUTH FEELS A TREMOR OF FEAR LEST SHE LOSE 
THAT CROWN WHICH SHE HAS SO JEALOUSLY AND DEFIANTLY WORN. 


The nigger and the mule, a com- in each little town. 


right when they had been shipping only a few boatloads 
of lumber to the prosperous Northern States and still 
fewer to the countries across the sea, but it was all too 
The solid yellow stream 


which he pro- 
posed to pump 
to every quar- 
ter of the civil- 
ized world 


must have a 


far more ener- 
getic source 
than that. 

The flat and 
rockless 
try 
him to build 
many rail- 
roads, and the 
presence of the 
railroads sug- 
gested the use 
of heavy ma- 
chinery, such 
machinery as 
lumbermen had 
before 

of. 


coun- 
prompted 


never 
dreamed 
Great engines 
set on flat cars 
and equipped 
with many 
drums and 
thousands of 
feet of cable 
which yanked 
whole trees 
through — sand 
and swamp to 
the waiting 
“empties” on 
the railroad 
track, or lifted 
them cashbas- 
ket - wise and 
laid them down 
beside the cars. 
Great sluggish 
rafts hesitated 
with the tide 
on every 
stream, and 
sawmills, new- 
ly built, 
shrieked 
bloody murder 


The South had awakened with a 
vengeance and a third of the nation’s “cut” was hers, 
but she was not without competitors. The red pine and 
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hemlock of the Lake States barred her from a portion 
of the field; the second-growth pine of the East restricted 
her activities there ; the Inland Empire of Eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Western Montana was doing what it 
could against her. But all these were puny little competi- 
tors whom she held in supreme contempt. She looked 
at her thousands of acres of swaying pines and laughed 
in her confidence. Full well she knew that they could 
not successfully compete with her. 

But hark! There is a certain rumbling in the West 
that gives her pause. A dark foreboding of a giant 
stirring there. A giant of enormous stature and of un- 
told strength. Afar off he is, but of tremendous reach, 
and already he is snatching covetously at the supremacy 
For the 
first time the South feels a tremor of fear, an inkling of 
Like a blooded race 


which the South has so long confidently held. 


doubt in her one time strength. 
horse, she will hold that killing pace to the very end, 
and already the end is in sight for her. The giant is 
thrusting his products under her very nose, wresting 
her trade from her at turn, and she feels her 


crown tottering. 


every 


Within another decade the glory of the lumber in- 
Thou- 


dustry in the South will be a thing of the past. 


sands of her sawmills will be dead, and her arteries of 
foreign trade will be dried up. ‘The industry itself will 
not die, any more than it was dead in all of the other 
regions through which supremacy has so quickly passed, 
but it will be a weak and shrunken thing compared with 
which one time it was, and it will struggle ineffectually 








TIMBER FALLERS AT WORK ON A BIG SUGAR PINE 
IN A CALIFORNIA FOREST—AND IT IS THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE END OF THIS MAGNIFICENT TIMBER 
TREE FOR THE CROSS-CUT SAW WILL FINALLY 
BRING IT TO EARTH. 
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THE WONDERFUL FIR AND HEMLOCK TIMBER OF 
WASHINGTON. THE PRODUCTS OF THESE FORESTS 
THREATEN THE SUPREMACY OF THE SOUTH—ONLY 
a lad LOCATION SAVES HER TOTTERING 
THRONE. 


to supply even local demands from the remnants of its 
once “inexhaustible” 

Then, indeed, will this giant of the Pacific Coast, this 
overgrown child of a restless race, be the last of the 
generation to wear the crown of the great American 
lumber industry. He would have been crowned years 
ago had he not been born before his time and shackled 
in various and subtle ways. As it is, his honor is assured, 
if a bit delayed—for he has the strength which all the 
rest of the nation one time had—and spent. 

The story of this great giant is pathetic, even though 
many of its troubles have been of its own making, and 


forests. 
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in spite of the all important part which it is to play in 
the future welfare of the nation. 

A few of the gold seekers who came to dig remained 
to log and so the industry began, began as it had begun 
in New England and the Mississippi Valley, with an 
unlimited supply of raw material and shut off from any- 
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all of the land they could possibly get hold of, land 
men and other professional speculators did the same, 
every grocery clerk and every school teacher who could 
scrape together a few hard earned dollars, bought tim- 
berlands. And every one of them who owned an acre 
of that precious timber considered himself a potential 

millionaire, 








thing like an 
adequate mar- 
ket. Began as 
it has always 
begun in every 
section of this 
country, before 
there was any 
real need for 
it. In this the 
Pacific Coast 
was no worse 
off than the 
others had 
been and 
would not have 
had any par- 
ticular trouble 
iy it had not 
been for the 
horrible exam- 
ple of the Lake 
States. Far 
sighted men in 
Minnesota 
had made mar- 
velous for- 
tunes by the 
acquisition of 
extensive tracts 
of timber and 
the operations 
of “big” busi- 
ness. Why not 
do this same 
thing on the 
Pacific Coast 
on a far larger magic 

scale fully os, . See 
c o mmensurate ele nS eee es 
with 

ressofit.~e 
West? It was 
a glorious con- 
ception but it 
has and is cost- 
ing the lumber 
industry of the Pacific Coast hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, The beauty of that dream took complete possession 
of the people of the Coast States and many in other sec- 
tions of the country. “Buy timber land,” was the univer- 
sal cry. The timber barons of the Lake States had 
done it, and they were millionaires. Lumbermen took up 


q 


prea, 


the big- |e cal -  * 


VIRGIN SUGAR PINE AND WHITE FIR FORESTS IN CALIFORNIA—THE GIANT 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST IS FINALLY COMING INTO HIS OWN, AND IT WILL BE 
ONLY A MATTER OF THE NEXT DECADE BEFORE HE CAN CLAIM AND IN ALL 
PROBABILITY HOLD FOREVER, THE CROWN OF SUPREMACY IN PRODUC- 
TION, SUCCESSIVELY WORN BY FIVE GREAT CENTERS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Then these 
“foolish  vir- 
gins” learned a 
simple truth 
which they 
had overlooked 
in their enthu- 
siasm; even 
m illionaires 
have their 
troubles and 
potential mil- 
lionaires are 
never without 
them, espe- 
cially when 
their potential- 
ity rests upon 
credit as most 
of theirs did. 
All of these 
troubles were 
in plain view 
at the time 
they bought, 
but they were 
too excited 
and too com- 
pletely hypno- 
tised by the 
“glorious con- 
ception” and 
the great land 
hunger of the 
American peo- 
ple to see 
them. They 
sold and resold 
and sold again 
me till paper val- 
ee EES ORS em ree | ues shot sky- 
ward, and tim- 
ber bought for 
a dime sold for 
five dollars a 
thousand. But 








there was something wrong. There did not seem to be the 
demand for lumber that they thought there was. The Lake 
States men had sold theirs fast enough. What was wrong? 

They tried their best to instill a little life into their 
sleeping giant. They electrified their mills, they put in 
double and even treble circulars, they tried to electrify 
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the logging, they brought to their aid “bulls,” “donkeys,” 


“gypsies” —a whole menagerie of improved machinery— 
they built great flumes of unheard-of length, they logged 
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freight rates between them and their much needed 
markets, they saw that neither the Lake States nor the 
South was dead enough, they saw the manufacturers 
of cement, tile, 





single trees 
which _ pro- 
duced as much 
1umber = as 
many a “forty” 
cut in the Lake 
States, they 
logged on a 
scale that the 
had 
never before 
seen, they 
shipped lumber 
to South 
America, t 0 
Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Aus- 
tralia, to South 
Africa, to the 
farthest cor- 
ners of the 
earth. Human 
effort and the 
logger’s skill 
could do no 
more, and yet 
the giant only 
stirred uneas- 
ily in his sleep, 
he did not 
awake. When 
the war came 
he turned over 
once more, but 
peace came to 
hm more 
quickly than it 
did to the rest 
of the world 
and he slept 
again. Most of the owners were wide awake now, even 
though the giant slept. When their money was all invest- 
ed, when their credit was strained to the breaking point, 
when the taxes began to come due and the banks began 
to inquire uneasily about their bonds and interest, when 
all of their frantic efforts failed to make the giant move, 
then, indeed, they began to see the shackles which had 
held him from the first, and which they, blinded by their 
enthusiasm, had been unable to see before. 

It was clear enough now and they marveled that 
they had not seen it before. Some of the lumbermen 
had seen it, they had bought with their eyes open and 
known they would have to wait, but they had not 
foreseen that these moneyless speculators with. their 
forced sales would block legitimate business for two 
score of years, They saw the thousands of miles of high 


world 





THE SPLENDID PORTS OF THE WEST COAST OFFER THE TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES NEEDED FOR THE SHIPMENT OF SUCH TIMBER AS THIS DOUG- 
LAS FIR, OF WHICH MORE LUMBER IS NOW CUT IN THIS COUNTRY THAN OF €fs 
ANY OTHER ONE SPECIES. IT IS IN DEMAND IN THE EASTERN STATES AS 
WELL AS IN MOST TIMBER IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


steel and brick 
sitting dogged- 
ly on the price 
lid, and: far 
worse than all 
of the rest 
they at last re- 
alized the stu- 
pendous bulk 
of the Pacific 
Coast forests 
themselves and 
the staggering 
burden of car- 
rying charges’ 
which their 
ownership in- 
volved. 

There was 
the rub. Those 
overwhelming 
carrying 
charges which 
whispered 
insistently and 
imperious- 
ly, “Sell, sell, 
no matter what 
your price, no 
matter what 
your loss, no 
matter how ut- 
ter your ruin. 
Sell before you 
suffocate.” 

So the own- 
sold at 
every thing 
which even 
looked like an opportunity, sold at ridiculous prices and 
stupefying losses, but sold because they could not wait. 

There was no time when the “timber barons” had 
held more than a twenty years’ supply for their own 
mills in the Lake States. There was enough timber 
in this distant West to supply the whole United States 
for three quarters of a century. There are owners 
there who cannot hope to sell for sixty years. 

And so the giant sleeps. But he’s a mighty giant 
all the same and even sleeping he will soon wrest the 
crown from the dying South. It is that that he is 
waiting for. The death of the South will be the fairy 
kiss which will bring him to life, not only to life but 
to rule the country. For most certainly he will rule, 
rule with an iron hand, set the lumber prices of the 
country to suit his taste, impose on the nation a freight 
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bill of half a billion dollars, and live in luxury. material. And yet the nation’s only hope. 
And so will the giant live and rule; and when he dies Probably never will the nation’s needs be better filled 
there will die with him the Jast remnant of the great than then, but it will be the work of efficient pigmies, 


DRAGGING OUT LOGS WITH A TEN-HORSE TEAM, A METHOD SUCCESSFULLY USED IN THE DOUGLAS 
SPRUCE DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. THE GIANT OF THE PACIFIC COAST SLEEPS, BOUND 
BY THE SHACKLES OF OVER-INVESTMENT AND CARRYING CHARGES, BUT WITH THE GRADUAL WEAKEN- 
ING OF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH HE WILE SPRING INTO POWER AND RULE THE GREAT AMERICAN 
LUMBER INDUSTRY WITH AN IRON HAND, UNTIL IT IS NO MORE. 


American lumber industry as we have known it. Alum- and the mighty giants we have known will be no more. 
ber industry there will always be, but a tame, prosaic (Many of the photographs used in this article were 
industry of puny operations, each tiny mill grinding out furnished American Forestry through the courtesy of 
its apportioned grist from a strictly limited supply of raw the United States Forest Service.) 





MAN-CAUSED FOREST FIRES ARE PREVENTABLE—DO YOUR PART 














EDITORIAL 


LUMBERMEN TURNING TO FORESTRY 


MERICAN lumbering is in the early stages of evolu- 

tion. It is turning to the principles of forestry. 
This trend may not be perceptible to the average citizen. 
It probably is not, but it is nevertheless true that in al- 
most every timber region of the United States lumbermen 
may be found who have, within the past five years, 
turned to some form of forest management. Their 
number, of course, is relatively small, but their action 
is highly significant. They have not been prompted 
by sentiment. They have studied the ground, looked into 
the future, and have made up their minds that forestry 
embodies the business principles with which to meet 
economic changes pressing in upon them. 

In the last issue of American Forestry, mention was 
made of the fact that some of the largest of the redwood 
companies had just decided to apply forest management 
to their lands. Down in the piney woods of the South 
the same trend is in evidence. The Director of the 
Southern Experiment Station is authority for the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The best proof we can present that some measure 
of forestry is at least feasible, and frequently profitable, 
is the surprisingly large number of southern pine manu- 
facturers who are today putting into effect on their own 
land measures very like our requirements. The Jackson 
Lumber Company of Lockhart, Alabama, has since the 
beginning cut no trees below a high diameter limit, now 
about 20 inches. The Kaul Lumber Company of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, for years followed a plan of con- 
servative cutting drawn up by the Forest Service in 
1906, and has gone back to it again after the lapse of a 


few years during the war. The Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, Century, Florida, has very recently begun 
work on a forestry program. 


“The Allison Lumber Company of Bellamy, I am 
told, has gotten to the point where they are confident 
of being able to keep fire out of their slash and to pre- 
serve the young growth for a future crop. The Tatum 
Lumber Company of Jackson and the Batson-McGhee 
Company of Millard, both in Mississippi, have been 
cutting conservatively for several years and attempting 
fire protection on their lands. Most of you are familiar 
with the policy of the Great Southern Lumber Company 
in reproducing its forests as a basis for making Bogalusa 
a permanent city. I have already mentioned the Urania 
Lumber Company which for several years has been 
preaching and above all practicing forestry in Louisiana.” 


In the Lake States no less keen and practical a man 
than Henry Ford is practicing forestry—not as a fad 
but as a part of his automobile business. In the North- 
east, a number of lumber and pulp companies have em- 
ployed foresters and are proceeding along lines of per- 
manent operations. These men are real leaders in their 
chosen fields. They are the vanguard of the industry’s 
progressive wing. ‘They are practical, far-seeing men, 
whose example belies the declaration of many lumbermen 
for years that forestry is not practicable. For these 
pioneers in the practice of forestry in this country, Amer- 
ican Forestry has the greatest admiration, and it be- 
speaks for them the public recognition and cooperation 
which they justly deserve. 


“WE MUST HAVE FORESTS” 


[' IS probable that there will be no legislation enacted 
at this session of Congress, providing for a national 


forest policy. A number of reasons are advanced by 
those in close touch with legislative progress at the 
Capitol. Chief of these is that forestry legislation, 
although recognized as a large and important national 
problem, is not a part of the present administration’s 
legislative program for this session. Another reason 
given is that thumbs are supposed to the down on new 
legislation which will increase public expenditures, par- 
ticularly if is does not bear the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Members of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
before which exhaustive hearings on the Snell Bill were 
held in January, frankly admit that there is little chance 
of the Committee reporting out a bill of any kind at 
this session. It is known that the Committee is divided 
as to the character of legislation which should be recom- 
mended. What is more unfortunate, it apparently has 
not made a determined effort to reconcile differences and 


to draft a bill which would be acceptable and would 
lay the legislative ground-work for the development 
of a broader and more inclusive policy later. That is 
the least that could be done. 

Unquestionably public pressure has been insufficient 
to arouse the committee to action. The situation is 
disappointing but it is by no means a cause for discour- 
agement. It points to the need of renewed efforts on 
a larger and more aggressive scale than ever. The 
hearings thus far held have not been time lost or energy 
wasted. They mark a step forward. They have brought 
the subject into the foreground. They have served to 
clarify and to bring home as never before the far reaching 
effect of forest depletion. The need for action has been 
presented in the people’s court. 

Now is the time to prepare for a greater and more 
inclusive campaign next winter when Congress again 
convenes. A tremendous sentiment for forestry is de- 
veloping throughout the country. Industrial organiza- 
tions are more and more recognizing the forest problem 
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as one of the big economic problems of the day. Farmers 
are making forestry a plank in their organization plat- 
forms. State and local forestry associations are springing 
up everywhere. Those already in existence are growing 
stronger. Game, recreational and other organizations 
of similar character are awaking to the fact that forestry 
is necessary to the accomplishment of their objects. The 
general public is at the threshold of fully appreciating 
the diversified and sweeping way in which forests support 
our social and industrial welfare. The sentiment, “We 
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’ 


Must Have Forests,” is coming from all directions and 
from all classes, 
This sentiment is 
varying conception of forestry and varying interests in 
forests, but its big common objective is a national forest 
policy. Wisely united and directed, its strength will be 
increased many fo!d and the accomplishment of a national 
forest policy will be a matter of a relatively short time. 
Why not bring this sentiment to a focus in a large 
national forestry conference in Washington next winter? 


a gathering force. It represents 


THE CENTRAL STATES FORESTRY LEAGUE 


N A recent letter to the chairman of the Public Affairs 

Committee of the Union League Club, Chicago, the 
President of the United States, Warren G. Harding, 
wrote: 

“The problem of forest conservation, and of the most 
economical utilization of our forest resources, is now uni- 
versally recognized as one of the most serious confronting 
the nation. Much progress has been made in the last 
few decades in dealing with it, but there is need for 
much further accomplishment. Feeling, as I do, that 
the development of a broad constructive policy touching 
this subject is highly desirable, I have to express partic- 
ular satisfaction with the effort which is represented 
by your conference.” 

President Harding referred to the Central States For- 


estry Conference held under the auspices of the Union 


League Club on April 19 and 20. This conference 
marked the permanent formation of the Central States 
Forestry League, an organization which now stands as 
an expression of leadership first taken by the Union 
League Club, a public service organization of national 
recognition. 

Less than two years ago, the club appointed a forestry 
committee which effected a temporary interstate organi- 
zation in which eight States—Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
were represented. The first conference was held at the 
Union League Club in Chicago in February, 1921. The 
object was to arouse common interest in forestry in the 
Central States rather than to establish a permanent or- 
ganization. At the conference this spring, however, 
the movement was carried a step forward by the dele- 
gates themselves who voted unanimously to make the 
organization permanent. 

The Union League Club rightly deserves the Presi- 


dent’s commendation. Its leadership has been a telling 
force. It has advanced materially the cause of forestry 
in the Central States by bringing the forest situation 
in each State and in the region as a whole clearly before 
the people and by fixing public attention upon its eco- 
nomic importance. 


Something of the severity of the situation in these 
States is reflected in the resolutions passed by the con- 
ference. They call attention to the fact that the eight 
States represented contain 34 million or one-third of 
the nation’s population and “the largest and best contin- 
uous area of tilled land in the world,” producing a farm 
crop worth over three billion dollars; that this district 
today faces a most serious shortage of timber “with only 
about 12 per cent of its area in trees, not 3 per cent real 
forests in fair condition” and that it has now become 
necessary to import 60 per cent of its lumber from the 
South and West at an annual cost of $300,000,000 a year. 


“We regret the evil consequences of this forest de- 
struction,” reads another paragraph of the resolutions, 
“and the utter indifference of the public, the dismantling 
of hundreds of miles of railway, the abandonment of 
towns and of hundreds of farms with all the resultant 
injury and suffering and the loss of satisfactory local 
government. We call attention especially to the serious 
damage done to good farm districts and other lands by 
unusual erosion, following the clearing of lands, and we 
urge that every reasonable effort be made to stop this.” 


Surely this is a situation which needs not only aggres- 
sive work by the individual States in their respective 
fields, but the larger public influence to be derived from 
common effort and cooperation. This the Central States 
Forestry League, as a permanent organization, should 


supply. 























ENGLAND'S FORESTRY PROBLEM 


By J. Joyce Broderick 


Commercial Counsellor of the British Embassy at Washington, D. C. 





Mr. J. Joyce Broderick, commercial counsellor of the British Embassy, in accepting the Douzlas Fir seed, 
presented to Great Britain by Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the American Forestry Association, 


reviewed the forest policy of his country. 








ty the course of a long and varied history, the people 
of Great Britain have given many evidences of a sur- 
prising faith in Providence and relied, when crises over- 
took them, upon the provision of pillars of cloud and 
pillars of fire for their guidance. Or, perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that they have always har- 
bored a touching confidence in their own ability to meet 
sudden emergencies of all kinds. At all events, they 
have, as a people, tended to reject or disregard the doc- 
Consequently, the process of 
their education has been an expensive one and the Euro- 
pean war in particular taught, or ought to have taught, 
us many a costly lesson. One of the principal and one 
of the most salutary of those lessons related to our com- 
plete neglect to make any provision whatever for in- 
suring a domestic timber supply. There were, of course, 
many excuses for our failure in that respect. The area 
of our island is comparatively small. Our population 
increased very rapidly under the industrial system. Land 
was required for factory construction, for the extractive 
There was not very much 
waste land in the Kingdom. Our maritime communi- 
cations were efficient, well protected and rarely menaced. 
With cheap freight rates we were usually in a position to 
secure adequate supplies of foreign timber from the Bal- 
tic and from America at prices with which home grown 
timber could not compete. Therefore, we paid little or 
no attention to the conservation or extension of our 
domestic forest resources. When it became necessary 
for us to supervise and conserve the forest resources 
of the Indian Empire, our students were obliged to go 
abroad to learn the science of forestry. To our French 
friends we are indebted for our earliest training, as it 
was at the famous French institution at Nancy that our 
men first learned the science of silviculture. A few 
schools of forestry were later established at English Uni- 
versities and we built up in India what is generally rec- 
ognized as a very efficient forest service which has done 
an immense amount of good to the material resources 
of that country. 


trine of preparedness. 


industries, for agriculture. 


“In Great Britain itself, unfortunately, we took things 
easy until the European war broke upon us. Then, to 
the surprise of all but a few who had been laboring under 
the handicap of public indifference, it was discovered 
that our total domestic timber supply was entirely insuffi- 
cient for our needs. Something less than four per cent 
of the total area of the United Kingdom consisted of 
woodland. Our war requirements were enormous and it 
was estimated that after less than three years of hos- 


tilities we had cut down the timber over more than a 
million acres. I have never seen the figures of our total 
war consumption or the total price we paid for our pre- 
vious lack of a comprehensive forest policy. One esti- 
mate I have seen stated that we paid during the first 
two years of the war for imported timber about $200,- 
000,000 more than we would have paid if home grown 
timber had been available. 

“It was, as I have said, a very costly lesson, and I 
doubt whether our people have thoroughly learned it 
yet. However, it impressed the British Ministry of Re- 
construction probably as much as any other factor in our 
post-war situation. The Ministry made strong recom- 
mendations about it. They recommended, amongst 
other things, that the Government should spend some 
$60,000,000 in planting such waste lands as existed, the 
programme of planting to be carried out over a compara- 
tively short period of time. In the year 1919 the sub- 
ject was taken up in Parliament and an Act was passed 
establishing a Forest Commission composed of eight 
members to work out a carefully planned forest policy 
for the whole of the Kingdom. <A considerable appro- 
priation was set aside for the planting of 250,000 acres 
in ten years and of nearly 2,000,000 acres in 80 years. 

“The interest taken in the matter by Parliament should 
reflect, and perhaps does to some extent reflect, a wider 
popular interest in the whole subject of forestry in Great 
Britain. My impression is that a good deal has yet to be 
done before the attention of the people as a whole is fully 
aroused. In the various British Dominions forest re- 
sources have a more immediate effect on prosperity, and 


‘ tangible evidence of their growing sense of the vital char- 


acter of the question of timber supply was given in July, 
1920, at a British Empire Forestry Conference held in 
London and attended by representatives and experts 
from all the Dominions. At that Conference resolutions 
were passed urging the adoption of a comprehensive 
forest policy and the establishment of an efficient forest 
service in each Dominion as well as a careful avoidance 
of waste in the utilization of forest products. Finally 
the Conference established a permanent Empire Forest 
Association to promote and develop public interest in 
forestry throughout the Empire. The Association, I 
imagine, will be very similar to the American Forestry 
Association in its objects and methods. Its headquarters 
will be in London, but its membership wiii extend all 
over the Empire. 

“The Forest Commission established in Great Britain 
under the Act of 1919 is presided over by Lord Lovat, 
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It is reported 
It has already 


an authority of long and wide experience. 
to have made a vigorous beginning. 
planted a large area approaching 5000 acres, | believe, 
and it is purchasing extensive tracts of waste and graz- 
ing country which will be converted into productive 
woodlands. If nothing interferes with its programme, 
we, or our descendants, may hope eventually to see Great 
Britain practically self-supporting as regards timber sup- 
ply. Each year’s work will improve our position ma- 
terially. 

“Nothing of what I have said is new to the members 
You have 
than I 


American Forestry Association. 
much closely 


of the 
all followed, probably 
can, the developments that have taken place and the plans 
that are being worked out. But you have done more than 
that. You have contributed in a practical way and with 
great liberality to the success of these new undertakings. 
The gracious gift of Douglas Fir tree seeds which you 
made two years ago to the British Commission has en- 
abled them to make a beginning in replacing the vast 
number of trees sacrificed during the war. 

“In the meantime, the Chairman and members of the 
Commission have had the opportunity of expressing to 
your president their gratitude for that gift. Your Presi- 
dent has had the opportunity of learning for himself 
how the gift has been utilized. He himself has now 
come forward with a similar generous offer. I am here 
to tell him of the indebtedness of His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador for his generosity and to accept his offer with 
sincere gratitude. Thanks are due to him not only from 
the British Ambassador but from the British people. 
The gratitude of the latter I dare not even try to express, 
but you may be sure that the forests that spring from 
these seeds all over the British Islands will stand as a 
They will rep- 


more 


long record of his generosity and yours. 
resent a work of great practical value achieved through 
your sympathy and assistance and they must surely be 
a bond of permanent good will between our peoples.” 





PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW FORESTER 


AJOR ROBERT Y. STUART has been appointed 
Pennsylvania’s new commissioner of forestry, suc- 
ceeding Gifford Pinchot, who resigned. Major Stuart 
was born in Pennsylvania, at Carlisle, in 1883. He was 
educated in the public schools of Carlisle and Harrisburg, 
and was graduated from Dickinson College in. 1903. A 
year later he entered the Yale Forest school, graduating 
in 1906. He was then appointed to the United States 
Forest Service, and assigned to forest management in 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 

In 1912, Major Stuart was transferred to Washington, 
D. C., where he was in charge of general forest adminis- 
tration. He was appointed a captain in the Engineer 
Reserve Corps for service in the forest regiment. He 
was sent to France immediately to assist in the acquisi- 
tion of timber for the American forestry regiments. 

He was made a major the following year, and later 
was placed in command of the Fifth Battalion, Twentieth 


FORESTRY 
Engineers. He was cited by General Pershing for his 
work with the American Expeditionary Forces. 


——————— 


R. Y. STUART 


Pennsylvania’s New Forester 


Upon his discharge from the army, Major Stuart re- 
turned to the Federal Forest Service, serving as chief 
of the western branch of forest management until he was 
named deputy commissioner of forestry in Pennsylvania 


on May 25, 1920. 








PINES 


I love the noble presence of the pines 
Whether they rise in long and lofty lines 
Or singly stand at ward 
Upon some stretch of smooth and sloping sward. 
A majesty sublime they wear for me, 
Something of Deity in every tree. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














THE WELCOME CAMPER 


By Susan S. Alburtis 


Y husband and I spent a month touring New Eng- 
land last summer, pitching our tent at practically 


a new place every night. It was the first camping ex- 


perience of our firm, not young in years, but young in the 


love of the out-doors and ever mindful of the fact that 


Quonochontaug, near Westerly, Rhode Island, left 
his key in the door when he went to work, so that we 
could get running water from his kitchen. 

The senior partner of our firm is a healthy, optimistic 
man with the habit of cheerfulness, excellent qualifica- 
tions fora camper. There are but two 





ROAD SCENE IN THE PINKHAM NOTCH 


One of the many beauty spots 


The White Mountains are seen in the distance. 
on a New England Tour. 


there is an owner for every foot of land, whose rights 
should be respected. Not the least that we learned on 
the trip is that hospitality is universal in this land wher- 
ever the Golden Rule is practiced. Does “Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you” mean that 


things he will not do, and recogniz- 
ing them the junior member accepts 
the conditions and tries to be cheer- 
ful too. He will not drive the ma- 
chine nor dress otherwise while on 
the road than if he were on his way to 
visit friends. In camp he wears the 
serviceable khaki, but not on the 
road. He does not believe that 
clothes make the man, but he does 
believe that first impressions count 
for much when asking a_ stranger’s 
permission for the use of his land 
over night. “The gypsy motorist 
with the running boards of the old 
bus groaning beneath their loads of 
tenting, bedding, eatables and uten- 
sils” has no appeal for him, so I ac- 
cede to his whims, drive the machine, 
and assist him to conceal all of our 
equipment in the deck of our roadster 
and in a neat box securely fastened to 
one of the running boards. In preparation for our trip 
we studied maps and information published by the 
American Automobile Association. We wrote to State 
foresters and to the Forest Service at Washington re- 


garding camp sites in forest reservations. We read maga- 





you and I, city dwellers, would be gra- 
cious to strangers who spent a night 
on our premises without permission ; 
who built a fire of our wood, endan- 
gering our home; who left litter of 
all kinds for us to pick up, and who 





drove off in the morning without ac- 
knowledging a night’s hospitality ex- 
cept for a condescending wave of the 
hand? Campers of this kind probably 
went “gypsying” last summer, but I 
doubt if they found in their Christ- 
mas stocking a box of celery from 
Pennsylvania ; a basket of apples from 
an old sea salt in Maine; a sketch of 
Woodbine from the farmer-artist in 
New Hampshire, and good wishes for 
the New Year from new acquaintances 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. I must con- 
fess that I felt the Golden Rule some- 


what strained when our host at 


MOUNT ADAMS AND MOUNT JEFFERSON FROM GLEN ROAD 


A meadow in New Hampshire where a camp was made so that the beautiful view 


of the mountains could be enjoyed. 
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zine articles and consulted friends who had toured New 
England, but from none of these did we get the slightest 
information of that which has made our trip such an 
everlasting pleasure—the kindly interest and hospitality 
shown to us by our wayside hosts. We were very tired 
when we asked for our first camping privilege. Had we 
been refused, I doubt that we would have tried again. 
Our home is in Chevy Chase, Maryland, on the outskirts 
of the national capital. Washington’s traffic is not heavy 
and its regulations understandable by one of average in- 
telligence. In our innocence we thought similar regula- 
tions existed everywhere. We reached Philadelphia dur- 
ing the heavy traffic of late afternoon, and becoming 
confused at the City Hall turned to the right toward 
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selves and give them now as our first advice to campers, 
Leave the main highway for a mile or two about sunset, 
Ask permission to camp at a prosperous looking farm 
house. State you will build no fires without permission 
and that you will leave the grounds as sightly as you find 
them. Had the wholesome “Mrs.” a few miles from 
Bustleton to whom we made this first request refused 
us, we should probably have changed the trip to the 
hotel route. Her hospitable answer “Camp wherever you 
will be comfortable, and if it should rain there is plenty 
of room in the house,” was the beginning of the welcome 
that met us throughout the entire time. 

These words were repeated by another host at North 
Kennebunkport, Maine; again on the Mohawk Trail; 


DOLLY COPP PUBLIC CAMP GROUND 


This public camping ground in the White Mountain National Forest is near the base of Mount Washington. There are excellent 
water and all necessary conveniences for cooking, while a forest ranger is on hand to give assistance and information. 


South Broad when a left turn should have been made to 
North Broad. At every corner was the sign “No Left 
Turn” with a traffic officer at its side. It took more than 
average intelligence to know how to get back unless 
one ran out of the city and entered again. Finally we 
discovered that one turns left in the middle of the block 
on that street instead of at the corner, and so we at last 
reached North Broad, headed in the direction of New 
York. 

It was therefore quite late when we reached the Boule- 
vard; no camp site in view, and to add to our troubles 
we had the first and only puncture in the entire 1825 
miles. We put to test the rules we had made for our- 


and by this kindly first hostess when we returned for 
our last night in camp. We did not go in. The family 
visited us under a stretch of stars rarely seen by city 
people. The father and his boys had just completed set- 
ting out 140,000 celery plants, and somehow we pitied 
all other boys who had not had the opportunity for such 
family co-operation. To our first outdoor breakfast 
came a gift of warm milk, the beginning of food gifts 
that sometimes caused us embarrassment. An Irish track 
hand, very early in the morning, at our camp at North 
Haven, Connecticut, insisted on giving us the lunch that 
he had just bought, excusing himself by saying that he 
was “too strong to work that day.” Stopping at a farm- 
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THE CAMP IS READY 


By pitching the tent at the rear of the roaaster and dropping 
the side flaps a two-roomed apartment is formed and also affords 
convenient use of the deck while dressing. 


house in Maine to inquire our way, we were presented by 
the small son of the family with a basket of apples. We 
offered to pay for it, but he insisted it was a gift. During 
a four days’ stay on the Maine coast we had good cause 
for indebtedness to one of her old deep sea fishermen. He 
had kept us generously supplied with sea food, but we 
felt it just a little too much when he killed and dressed 
a chicken from his small flock and presented it to us as 
we were leaving. Milk, apples, carrots, cucumbers, 
canned strawberries were given us without price, and 
most generous were the measures when we did pay. 
“What’s the price of corn?” we asked on the road to 
Plymouth. “Thirty-five cents a dozen, fifteen ears to 
a dozen,” was the answer. 


‘I repeat: Hospitality is universal if appreciation is 
shown. Appreciation does not always mean a money re- 
turn, but of that which stands for the brotherhood of 
man. We always kept our hosts posted as to our move- 
ments, for apparently they seemed much interested in 
our future, fearing sometimes, I felt, that our gray 
hairs would come to grief. No matter how hurried we 
were it was never too much trouble to show our equip- 
ment, in which boys were always interested. We had 
spent much time on making it compact, by nesting the 
kitchen utensils and studying sport catalogues for fold- 
ing stoves, chairs, cots and tables, and really were quite 
proud of it. 


Speaking of boys, I wonder if we realize the passing 
of much of our good old New England stock? We left 
our machine on the bluffs in Maine, while we camped on 
the shore, in the care of Mrs. Mary Easton, 83 years 
old, living alone in a substantial farm house meant for 
two large families. Across the road lived John Everett, 
70 years of age, alone in the old house where he was 


born. Down the road the Easton girls had laid away 
twenty cords of wood for the winter’s warmth, for while 
still “girls” they could not exercise much at the ages of 
93 and 87. Still further away lived Will Giles, the lob- 
ster-fisherman, wife and mother gone these many years 
and no children to cheer him. The county provides a 
teacher if there are twenty children in the district. There 
was but one child there last summer. Newer but not 
better stock from Europe will soon take its place. 

To camp away from the main travel is the way to find 
this old stock. A few miles outside of New Haven our 
good fortune made us acquainted with the eighth genera- 
tion of the Frost family, whose forefathers received 
their grant of land from the English crown. In the 
early morning fine specimens of cattle passed our tent 
on their way to pasture, descendants of a wedding pres- 
ent to the present owner’s grandmother at her marriage 
a hundred years ago. Their natural taste for strange 
food had not been lost in their descent, as I barely res- 
cued our towels that were drying on a bush. A detour 
of twenty miles over a narrow country road in New 





OUTFIT FOR COOKING AND SERVING MEALS 


Pail on the left contains all necessary utensils for two; folding 
table when open is a yard square; kampkook stove and provi- 
sion box at right. New Hampshire trout stream in the back- 
ground, an excellent place for a week-end stay. 


Hampshire made us acquainted with the artist-farmer 
who later sent me the sketch of Woodbine, his 
He is. descended 
from one of the Minute Men of Concord and he lived 


home on the Connecticut River. 
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in that town in the days of the Alcotts. Amy Alcott was 
his first drawing teacher. A treasured possession is a 
picture of Louisa M., drawn by Amy in 1865. We 
camped here at the close of our hardest day of travel, 
over a hundred miles on a hot day over the “washboard 
road” of the Connecticut River Valley. This artist has 
been a teacher of drawing. He is a ventriloquist, a mu- 
sician, a plant breeder. We became acquainted with all 
of these accomplishments during the evening’s enter- 
tainment that he and his wife treated us to. So busy are 
they being happy and giving happiness to others that 
this old couple know nothing of lonesomeness on their 
farm on the Connecticut River. 

Six nights for one cause or another we spent in hotels, 


where nothing re- 
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The forest ranger called on us with a permit to build a 
fire and before the tent was pitched a “happy-go-lucky” 
young fellow from our own state gave us a friendly 
greeting. He was enjoying his camping vacation, but 
with no apparent purpose other than to make mileage. 
We had seen a wonderful sunrise that morning from the 
top of Mount Washington and I asked nim if he had 
gone to the top. “I am out to see scenery not to climb 
mountains,’ was his answer. Either his knowledge of 
natural history or mine of up-to-date slang was lacking, 
for when I| spoke of a loss that we had had through chip- 
munks, he said “I don’t doubt it. A fellow down the 
road told me those fellows are abroad in summer and 
have passkeys for every hotel and take everything that 

isn't nailed 





garding us was 
of interest but 
the size of our 
bills and tips. 
They were the 
lost nights of our 
vacation. Twice 


we paid a dollar 
for the privilege 
of camping in a 
meadow on_ the 
Peabody River in 
New Hampshire. 
A hotel proprie- 
tor collected this 
toll, but not 
many miles away 
on the road _ be- 
tween Lost River 
and Haverhill 
the proprietor of 


Wilwood Inn led 
us to a trout stream, not visible from the road, for a 


week-end camp, suggested that we build a fire and helped 
to collect the wood for it, refusing any remuneration save 
for a trout dinner that we shall long remember. 

We camped one night in a public camp at Gale River 
in the White Mountain National Forest. This is a new 
camp and not as attractive as the Dorothy Copp Camp, 
near the Glen House, where there is an excellent spring 
and an attractive fireplace. We pushed up among the 
firs and spruces and had our first experience of the little 
woodfolk running over our tent roof during the night. 


utensils, tarpaulin, towline and tools. 





THE CAMPING PARTY ON THE ROAD 


When traveling none of its equipment is visible. 
ries eight blankets, mosquito net and outing flannel night clothing. 
are compactly stowed in the rear deck of the roadster together with two suitcases, 
two army cots, a folding table, kampkook stove, tin provision box, nested kitchen 


down.” Public 
camping grounds 
are a_ necessity 
where travel by 
campers is heavy, 
but one does not 
bring back a 
knowledge of the 
people of the 
country any more 
than if he stayed 
at hotels. He 
meets the travel- 
ling public but 
not the friendly 
farm folks. To 
these friendly 
people who made 
our summer so 
pleasant we ex- 
press our grati- 
tude. Time after 
time as we left your hospitable grounds we quoted: 


The box on the running board car- 
The tent and stools 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by, 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish; so am I. 


Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl a cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 
May the campers who apply to you in the future re- 
ceive as kindly a welcome as we did. The fault will not 


be yours if they do not. 


The Story of Two Matches 


“Here is a pretty state of things,” said the traveler. 
“Dying for a smoke, only one match left, and that cer- 
tain to miss fire! Was there ever a creature so unfortu- 
nate? And yet,” thought the traveler, “suppose I light 
this match, and smoke my pipe and shake out the dottle 
here in the grass—the grass might catch on fire, for 
it is dry like tinder; while I snatch out the flames in 
front, they might evade and run behind me, and seize 
upon yon bush of poison oak; before I could reach it, 
that would have blazed up. Over the bush I see a pine 
tree hung with moss; that too would fly in fire upon the 
instant to its topmost bough. And the flame of that 


long torch—how the trade wind would take and brandish 
that through the inflammable forest! I hear this dell 
roar in a moment with the joint voice of wind and fire. 
I see myself gallop for my soil, and the flying conflagra- 
tion chase and outflank me through the hills. I see this 
pleasant forest burn for days, the cattle roasted, the 
springs dried up, the farmer ruined and his children cast 
upon the world. What a world hangs upon this mo- 
ment !” 

With that he struck the match, and it missed fire. 

“Thank God,” said the traveler, and put his pipe in 
his pocket.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





























FROM WILD TO GARDEN FLOWERS 


By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


(PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR) 


HERE was a time in man’s history 
—when the world was very young— 
when such things as cultivated flowers 
were unknown. We can not con- 
ceive of the Cave Man having any 
knowledge of such a science as the 
artificial production of new species of 
flowers, or, indeed, taking any inter- 
est. in all. Doubtless, at a much 
later period than that, of different kinds 
of wild flowers were to be found in many parts of the 
world, but no one had yet conceived the idea of produc- 
ing new varieties of them. There is a very large liter- 
ature on this subject—practically libraries devoted to it; 
so, were one to dip far into its most ancient parts, it is 
quite possible that one might meet with a treatise here 

















flowers at 
myriads 

















COMMON WILD OR PASTURE ROSE 


Fig. 1. Of all our wild fiowers, no species is better or more 
widely known than this lovely rose of the fields and skirts of the 
woods ; it blooms all summer long. 


and there, which would go to prove that at least five 
centuries ago, or perhaps more, there were those who 
understood more or less about the production of extra- 
vagant forms of flowers and leaves through natural selec- 


tion, through changes in soils and environment, or 
through cross fertilization. 

In the case of the hyacinth, for example, the famous 
horticulturist. Paul states that that plant was brought 
from the Levant to England in 1596. He further says 
that the petals of the original flower were of a flimsy 
sort—pointed, narrow, and more or less wrinkled. In 
these days hyacinth petals are of a solid sort, being 
smooth, rounded, and more or less broad. A year after 
this Gerarde claimed that there were four different kinds 
of hyacinths known in England, while Parkinson states 
that in 1629 there were eight. In a work published in 
Amsterdam in 1768 the statement is made that at that 
time there were upwards of 2000 varieties known in Hol- 
land; but more likely one-third that number would be 
nearer the mark. Even so, the fact remains that about 
three centuries ago, several hundred varieties of hya- 
cinths had been produced from the original stock—a 
fact of decided significance from many points of view. 

It must be borne well in mind that in the case of each 
and all of our cultivated flowers, however extravagant 














UNUSUAL CULTIVATED ROSE 


Fig. 2. Here we have a variety of garden rose bred from. the 
wild one, that has not, as yet, quite lost all of its original char- 
acters; it has comparatively few petals, while the rich array of 
stamens and anthers is completely exposed. 
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they may be in form, color, and other characters, they 
have originally been derived from some wild species in 
nature ; but, departures once established, no end of other 
kinds may be produced through artificial selection and 
other means. Our domesticated animals are in the same 
case, as, for example, all the various species of fowls, 
and the rest. 





cattle, horses, dogs, pigs 

“It is interesting to compare the hyacinths of 1629 
with those of 1864,” says Paul, “and to mark the im- 
provement. Two hundred and twenty-five years have 
elapsed since then, and this simple flower serves well to 
illustrate the great fact that the original forms of nature 
do not remain stationary—at least when 
brought under cultivation. While looking at the ex- 
tremes, we must not forget that there are intermediate 
Nature 


fixed and 


stages which are for the most part lost to us. 
will sometimes indulge herself with a leap, but as a rule 
her march is slow and gradual.” To this great truth 
he adds that the cultivator should have “in his mind an 
ideal of beauty, for the realization of which he works with 
head and hand.” 

In studying the question of the derivation of garden 

























PETALS CROWDED TOGETHER 






Fig. 4. Many admire this type of rose; its dark green leaves and 
paie pink petals are unusually attractive. It required a long 
time and skilful selective crossing to obtain such a result as this, 
its remote ancestor being the common wild rose. 
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GARDEN ROSE RICH IN PETALS 


Fig. 3. When the number of petals is very great, they usually 
shut out of sight all of the central and very essential struc- 
tures of the flower, so plainly in view in Figure 2. 

flowers from wild species, and employing species of flow- 
ers selected from the flora of this country as examples 
in our demonstrations, it must be remembered that a 
great number of those now flourishing here in nature 
originally came from other parts of the world, more par- 
ticularly from Europe and Asia. Owing to differences 
in soils and climate, many of these have undergone con- 
siderable change with respect to form, color, and pro- 
portions; so that, in producing new species from them, 
these are often quite different from those obtained by the 
Old World horticulturist. Furthermore, we must remem- 
ber that in the case of the escapes of garden flowers to 
the woods and fields, however much these may have 
changed under cultivation, there is always a strong ten- 
dency to revert to the wild form. The time in which 
they accomplish this varies in different flowers; and it 
also varies in the matter of extent, though in most cases 
it is quite perfect. As a rule, it requires several genera- 
tions, flowering through as many seasons, to accomplish 
these reversions, and it is an extremely interesting thing 
to observe in any particular flower. Often some variety 
of rose will furnish an excellent example of it; indeed, 
to illustrate this particular phenomenon in flowers in 


































FROM WILD TO GARDEN FLOWERS 











a 


COMMON 





GARDEN GERANIUM 


Fig. 5. Through cross-fertilization and selection, geraniums 
have come to assume many forms and many colors. This lovely 
specimen was of a deep red or rich carmine. 


general, no other genus than the genus Rosa offers bet- 
ter material for the purpose. 

We have in this country quite a number of species of 
wild roses—perhaps as many as twenty in the eastern 


United States. These species are readily distinguished 
in their wild state, as the characters of flowers and 
leaves, and other structures, are very distinctive. One 
of the best known ones is our common Pasture Rose—a 
photograph of a specimen of which is given in Figure 
1. Disregarding all parts of this plant save its flowers, 
it will be noted that the latter possess five heart-shaped 
petals each, they being of a delicate rose-pink color. 
The history of the cultivation of wild roses extends far 
back into the earliest days of antiquity; and perhaps 
all civilized nations of history have contributed, more 
or less, to the production of the hundreds of cultivated 
or garden species and sub-species now known. 

When thus cultivated, all parts of the plant are modi- 
fied; but in so far as the wild flower is concerned, the 
main objects are to obtain an increase or decrease of 
size; wide variations in color; a great increase in the 
number and form of the petals, with some changes in 
other parts; and, finally, a more or less powerful en- 
hancement of the original fragrance. As cultivation pro- 
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ceeds, a proliferation of the petals-—usually at the ex- 
pense of the stamens—takes place, and as a result we 
have, among hundreds of other types, such productions 
as are shown in Figures 3 and 4. 

A beautiful stage in the passage from the wild rose to 
a cultivated one is presented in Figure 2. Here the 
petals, of a rich cream color, have not entirely lost their 
cordate form, while they have advanced to a double tier, 
as compared with the single one of the wild species. Its 
fragrance is. powerful, and the number of stamens is 
still great. Whoever is responsible for the production 
of this variety may possibly be able to give an account 
of its evolvement from the wild form; but on the other 
hand, of the hundreds of varieties now known to the 
rosarian, the parentage of only a few can be stated with 
certainty. And, were the rose shown in Figure 2 to be 
returned to nature, there can be no question but that in a 
few years its descendants could scarcely be distinguished 
from the wild species from which it was derived. 

As before stated, the cultivator of roses must use his 
head as well as his hands in producing new forms or 
varieties, as no progress will be made if it be otherwise. 
There is much literature extant on the cultivation of this 
genus of flowers, and a certain kind of classification ex- 
ists in regard to them. In fact, cultivated roses have 
been relegated to certain classes, as the climbing roses, 
the single-season bloomers, the autumn roses or hybrid 
perpetuals, and the continual bloomers. There are many 


WILD GERANIUMS 


Fig. 6. The flower here shown is an unusually perfect specimen 
of the eastern form of the wild geranium or crane’s bill; its pet- 
als are of a light purple, and the species gets 1ts name from the 
fancied resemblance of its long, fruit-bearing beak to the bill of 
a crane. 
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sorts in each and all of these groups, and no end of 
favorites. A complete account and history of rose culti- 
vation, with descriptions of all the varieties, would fur- 
nish sufficient material for several good-sized volumes, 


THE NARCISSUS 


Fig. 7. Our Paper-white Narcissus, here shown, is a flower beau- 
tiful in form and possessed of an unusually rich perfume; it is, 
with its relatives, related to the daffodils and jonanils. 


while the entire subject is brimful of interest. In not 
a few instances, the changes wrought through cultivation 
are truly remarkable, and often no semblance of the wild 
flower is to be seen in what some people call the im- 
proved varieties. Apart from the interest they have 
for us, such studies and investigations are of extreme 
importance. For the most part, with respect to flowers, 
the experiments and their results shed a flood of light 
on the possibilities of evolution in the plant world, and 
the facts derived may be applied to various other prob- 
lems. Commercially, too, they have a modicum of value ; 
for, in the case of roses, we obtain attar or oil of roses 
from them, and the petals of the rose of France give 
us a tonic and an astringent. So, if in the production of 
some of these varieties we produce a rose with a super- 
abundance of petals, and these carry a large amount of 
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the aforesaid constituents, the economic value of the 
transformed flower is greatly enhanced. 

Although some flowers change enormously under cul- 
tivation, the most highly cultivated ones never sufh- 
ciently lose their identity so as to mask their origin. This 
is seen in the extravagant varieties of pansies that horti- 
culturists have obtained—one can always see the wild 
species in them. Again, speaking of pansies, it is re- 
markable to note how promptly some of the escapes 
from gardens—markedly transformed varieties—will 
pass back to the parent stock from whence they came 
when allowed to run wild in nature. Amateur horticul- 
turists would do well to make such experiments as these 
and record the results, as in their course some of the sur- 
prises carry very good lessons. Then, too, the flores- 
cence of some of our garden fruits and vegetables offer 
attractive material for such purposes, as in the case of 














HYACINTHS ARE POPULAR 
Fig. 8. The flowers of this particular specimen were of a deep 
purple shade; other varieties are pure white; while still others 
are pink. This cut gives a good idea of the plant, including, as !t 
does, flowers, leaves, bulb, and short, straight, white roots. 


peas, beans, strawberries, and others; but this is a 
branch of the subject that does not fall within the 


limits of the present article. Moreover, we have several 





FROM WILD TO GARDEN FLOWERS 


varieties of wild peas and others of the same family 
which it is better to study in that way than to cultivate 
their relatives among the vegetables of the kitchen garden 
—important as the latter investigations may be and 
really are. A very large number of geraniums have been, 
in time, produced through selection and crossing, and 
some of them are among the most beautiful of our gar- 
den plants; (Fig. 5) and of the world’s wild flowers, 
more than an hundred species of geraniums have been 
described by botanists. 
gions rather than in the tropics, and nearly twenty of 
them are members of the North American flora. 


They occur in the temperate re- 


Many 














ORPINE OR LIVE-FOREVER 


Fig. 9. Orpine has many common names; in various localities 
It is called pudding-bag plant, live-long, midsummer-men, 
- ’ . ~ 
sera money, and garden stone. It is a member of the Sedum 
amily. 


labor under the entirely wrong impression that our gar- 
den geraniums were derived from our wild ones or com- 
mon Crane’s bill—a beautiful plant with handsome pur- 
plish flowers and shown here in Figure 6. But it may be 
pointed out that our garden geraniums were all doubt- 
less bred from the plants of the genus Pelargonium of 
South Africa—at least this appears to be the opinion of 
our best informed botanists. To return to our wild gera- 
nium, three of the elongate seedpods may be seen beneath 
the central flower of the picture, and it is the form of 
these seedpods which is responsible for the common name 
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of Crane’s bill by which this plant is widely known. In 
the opinion of the writer, it is a far-fetched resemblance ; 
but then there are many others of a similar kind to be 
met with all through the vocabulary of common and 
scientific names of our wild flowers, together with not a 
few of the garden ones. A word in regard to the great 
difficulty of securing photographs of the wild geranium 


may not be out of place. In nature we rarely find it 














THE GARDEN LIVE-FOREVER 


Fig. 10. The leaves of the bladderworts, or garden live-forever, 
both the wild and the cultivated ones, may be made to swell up, 
bladder-fashion, by simply holding one for a few moments in 
the mouth. 


growing in a situation where a satisfactory exposure can 
be made, while the slightest breeze will cause its delicate 
stems to exhibit more or less motion—usually more. 
This compels us to try an indoors picture, such, for ex- 
ample, as is seen in Figure 6. Now, this plant droops on 
the very slightest provocation, and is sure to do so if 
plucked and taken home in the usual way with other 
flowers. The specimen here shown grew within two 
minutes’ brisk walk of the room in which the writer’s 
flower-photography was done. As perfect a specimen as 
possible was first located; the background was all ar- 
ranged; the plant was dug up with a generous amount 
of sod and instantly placed in a bucket containing a 
couple of inches of water, when, shaded by an umbrella, 
it was rushed to the room where all was in readiness— 
even to the extent of focussing upon another plant, the 
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fresh specimen replacing it the moment it was brought 
in. However, few of our wild flowers require such hasty 
action as this in that we may secure good photographs of 
them. 

From the geraniums we may pass to such a beautiful 
group as the typical narcissi, with their cup-shaped coro- 
nas (Fig. 7). There are upwards of twenty species of 
these, the majority of them falling in the flora of Europe. 
They are great 
avorites every- 
where 
the flower cul- 
turists, as they 
readily lend 
themselves to 
the production 
of beautiful 
types—all fa- 
mous for their 
exquisite frag- 


among 





rance. It is 
well known 
that one fine 


specimen of 
narcissus 15 
sufficient t o 
perfume a 
large room 
and we are all 
more or less 
familiar with 
its extreme 
delicacy 
of odor. Per- 
fumers have 
taken advant- 
age of this 
property and 
produced from 
its flowers 
some of the 
finest perfumes 
made, the best 
oils being ob- 


tained from 
Narcissus 
odorus,  culti- 


vated for this 
very purpose. 
Returning to 
the hyacinths, 
we find that the name of these plants has been loosely 
applied ; and not only to these but to the grape hyacinth; 
the blue iris; the gladiolus and to the common larkspur 
as well. It has also been applied to a sub-precious stone. 
Long ago Gray placed our wild hyacinth or Eastern 
camass in the lily family, stating that it is found grow- 
ing in rich ground from western Pennsylvania to Minne- 
sota southward to Texas and Georgia, and he remarks 


Fig. 11. 


growing near it. 





WILD STONECROP 


_ This lovely specimen of Stonecrop (Sedum ternatum) grew in rocky woods found 
about Washington; it is here seen in full flower. 
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that “This species should be carefully distinguished from 
the larger-flowered plant of the Northwest which has 
long passed” under another name in botanical science. 
In Gray we find the genus created to contain the wild 
hyacinth, and placed between the genera containing the 
dog’s tooth violet and the Star of Bethlehem—the flow- 
ers of neither of which remind us of the cultivated hya- 
cinth here shown in Figure 8. The Star of Bethlehem 
1s directly fol- 
lowed in 


Gray, by the 
well - known 
grape hya- 
cinth. Dr. F 


H. Knowlton, 
the 
guished Amer- 
ican botanist 
tells us that the 
hyacinth is 


dis ti n- 


originally “a 
native of the 
Levant and 


grows in 
abundance 
about 
and 
The root is a 
tunicated bulb; 
the 


Aleppo 
Bagdad 


leaves are 


broad and 
green; the 
scape is erect 
bearing numer- 
ous often 
drooping _ bell- 


shaped flowers 
of almost all 
colors and both 
single and dou- 
ble flowered. 
The hyacinth 
appears first to 
have been cul- 
tivated as a 
garden flower 
py the Dutch 
about the be- 
ginning of the 
sixth century 
It was _ intro- 
duced into England about the end of that century, and 
popular cultivated bulbous 


Note the little lady fern often seen 


is now one of the most 
plants.” 

We have an excellent picture of the well-known or- 
pine or live-forever in Figure 9, and a picture is shown 
in Figure 10 of its cultivated relative. It is most inter- 
esting to note how the flowers and leaves of the former 
have been changed so as to assume the form they have 














in the garden species. Neltje Blanchan tells us that “chil- 
dren know the live-forever, not so well by the variable 
flower—for it is a niggardly bloomer—as by the thick 
leaf that they delight to hold in the mouth until, having 
loosened the membrane, they are able to inflate it like a 
paper bag. Sometimes dull, sometimes bright, the flower 
clusters never fail to attract many insects to their feast, 
which is accessible even to those of short tongues. Each 
., It contains both stamens 





blossom is perfect in itself, 7. e 
and pistils; but to guard against self-fertilization it rip- 
ens its anthers and sheds its pollen on the insects that 
carry it away to other flowers before its own stigmas 
mature and become susceptible to imported pollen. After 
the seedcases take on color, they might be mistaken for 
blossoms. Rooting freely from the joints, our plant 
forms thrifty tufts where there is little apparent nourish- 


ment; yet its endurance 
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cream-tinged. On one occasion the writer found a speci- 
men of this plant that grew over an old, rotten log which 
leaned among the ferns that partly hid a great rock in 
the woods. The plant covered a space of fully a square 
yard, and presented, with its many white flowers and 

glistening green leaves, a sight long to be remembered. 
Of all the plants of the woods, however, none can vie 
with our Hepatica or Liverwort as a favorite. Hardly 
has the snow melted away before the flowers of this 
hardy little champion of the plant world are seen peep- 
ing up among its own leaves of the previous season. It 
has received many vernacular names, and among them 
we hear it referred to as Squirrel Cup; Liver-leaf ; Noble 
Liverwort, and so on. The writer has often made life- 
size photographs of this pretty little plant, and one of 
his best results is here seen in Figure 12. It is putting 
forth over a dozen flowers, 





through prolonged drought 
is remarkable. Long after 
the farmer’s scythe, sweep- 
ing over the roadside, has 
laid it low, it thrives on 
the juices stored up in 
fleshy leaves and stem un- 
til it proves its title to the 





most lusty of all folk 
names.” 

Botanists tell us that 
this plant originally es- 


caped from gardens; and 
if this be true, the cuts here 
presented of the wild and 
garden forms come to be 
all the more interesting 
upon careful comparison. 
(Figs. 9 and 10). In the 
middle Atlantic States we 
meet with it growing in va- 
rious localities along the 
roadside and in old fields, 
but far more commonly in 
rocky soil, beneath the 
spreading limbs of the tall 
trees of the forest. It would seem that the authoress of 
Nature’s Garden and other popular American botanists 
have, in their works, almost entirely overlooked the most 
attractive plant of the entire Sedum or Orpine group— 
the Stonecrop, Sedum ternatum of Gray. Last sum- 
mer the writer obtained a beautiful negative of this, tak- 
ing the plant in situ. It grew luxuriantly in the little 
rich earth that had accumulated upon the surface of a 
great rock found in the woods not far from Washington. 
In Figure 11 it is shown in full flower, with all of its 
interesting characters in plain view. This stonecrop 
occurs in similar locations from Connecticut to Georgia, 
and from thence westward to Michigan, Indiana and 
Tennessee. It has flat leaves which are arranged in 
whorls of three, and the flowers, complicated in struc- 
ture, are glistening white or sometimes very faintly 


Fig. 12. 


and others. 





HEPATICA OR LIVERWORT 


. The trilobed leaves of this plant are responsible for its 
scientific name of triloba, while it has many common names, 
such as liver-leaf, squirrel cup, kidney liver-leaf, noble liverwort, 


and the form of last year’s 
leaves is very well shown. 
It is useless to look for this 
flower beyond where it 
grows in the loose earth of 
the more or less heavily 
timbered hillsides of its 
range; the plants are usu- 
ally single, and grow some 
distances apart. The old 
leaves persist. all winter, 
while the new leaves, which 
appear after the flowers, 
are very beautiful indeed. 
being closed, curved down- 
wards and folded, and pre- 
senting a furry growth on 
both: stems and leaves. As 
stated, the leaves are ever- 
green and _ three-lobed; 
some are more or less mot- 
tled, the color being rusty- 
red or purplish. What 
may appear to be the pet- 
als of this flower are, in 
reality, the sepals, and next 
to them, directly beneath, are three sessile leaves, green 
like the stems, and furry. Sometimes the flowers of He- 
patica are quite fragrant, but often entirely odorless, and 
the petal-like sepals run all the way from a pale blue to 
white, the intermediate colors being pale pink, lavender 
Gibson, the poet, left us these 





and a fine shade of purpte. 
lines on the Hepatica: 
“Blue as the heaven it gazes at, 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty ; for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 

“What an individuality it has!” said John Burroughs, 
“No two clusters alike; all shades and sizes . . . .A 
solitary blue-purple one, fully expanded and rising over 
the brown leaves or the green moss, its cluster of minute 
anthers showing like a group of pale stars on its little 


(Cont’d on page 365.) 








MAKING A WOODEN PIPE 


ply comes principally froin North Carolina, laurel is 
abundant in many other regions. 

Applewood is also employed for pipes, its chief 
value being its attractive color, which is darkened by 


HE annual consumption of word in the United 

States for use in the manufacture of smoking 
pipes is close to one-half million feet, board measure, 
says R. K. Helphenstein, Jr., of the United States For- 
est Service, in Lumber. 


French briar is used in the largest quantity by the 
industry, and represents over 66 per cent of all wood 
consumed by pipe makers in this country. 

French briar or “bruyers,” as it is often spel’ed, is 
a small tree belonging to the heath fanily. It is found 
in commercial quantities in Southern France, Italy, 
and a number of other countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Only the root of the briar is used for 








FIG.8. 


The Evolution of 
a Pipe 

















pipes, but in Italy there is followed the practice of 
cutting each year the long, tough young shoots, which 
are bound together and sold to manufacturers of street 
brooms. Aside from this the plant is allowed to grow 
for three or four years, when the roots will have de- 
veloped sufficiently to permit cutting for pipe stock, 
enough of the plant being left to provide for future 
cuttings at three-year intervals. 


Second in importance among the woods used for 
pipes in this country is kalmia, better known as moun- 
tain laurel. As in the case with French briar, only the 
root is made into pipes. Though the commercial sup- 


long steaming at low pressure. The raw material is 
obtained from old orchard trees which have ceased to 
bear fruit. A little red gum and some birch are also 
used by the industry, but only for very cheap pipes. 
Ir addition, a small quantity of ebony, olive wood, and 
other rare imported species ure employed. 

The pipe maker is extremely particular in his se- 
lection of raw material, especially for pipes of the 
highest quality. A rich dark color is an important 
requisite, but this may be obtained artificially if the 
wood does not already possess it. The finished pipe 
is of some dark shade, usually a rich mahogany. Asa 
rule, French briar and mountain laurel require little 
artificial coloring to make them suitable for pipe man- 
ufacture. 

An essential quality in pipe material is the ability 
to burn slowly. In addition, the wood must be more 
or less brittle, with a tendency to crumble under the 
cutting impact of the tool. Any inclination to split 
renders the wood unsuitable for use. It must cut the 
same in all directions in order that a smooth surface 
may be obtained. Soft porous woods with well-de- 
fined annual rings of growth are undesirable, for the 
reason that the bands of pores offer less resistance to 
cutting tools than those in hard denser woods, and a 
rough uneven surface is the result. This is especially 
true in the case of pipes which have the bowl and stem 
made all in one piece. A number of high grade pipes 
are manufactured in this form, the hole through the 
stem being made with a fine drill. This is a difficult 
operation and if there is a soft porous band present in 
the wood the drill is likely to follow it and spoil the 
piece. The almost total absence of growth rings in 
laurel and French briar makes these two species es- 
pecially valuable to the pipe industry. 

English and French pipe manufacturers own land in 
the briar-producing regions and maintain warehouses 
and small workshops on or near their holdings, to 
which the freshly cut rvots are shipped. When re- 
ceived they are washed, boiled and roughly shaped. 
They are then sorted by size, quality and color and 
shipped to France, Great Britain and other countries 
for manufacture into pipes. 

American pipe manufacturers using French briar 
receive their raw material in the form of roughly cut 
pipe blanks. In the case of mountain laurel the stock 
is shipped direct to the pipe manufacturers in the form 
of roots or burls. They are cleaned and sawed into 
blocks of various sizes and shapes, and the blocks then 
pass through numerous machine operations until the 
finished article is produced. The attached sketch 
shows the evolution of a high grade pipe bowl. 














THE BIRCHES 


By J. S. Illick 


HERE are thirty-five different kinds of Birches in 

the world. Fifteen of them are native to North 
America. Nine of these become trees while six reach 
only shrub size. 

The Birches belong to the group of trees known by 
the scientific name of Betula. Some claim that this word 
was derived by the great naturalist Pliny from bitumen; 
others claim it is derived from betu, the Celtic name for 
birch. There are still others who insist that it is derived 
from the Latin word batuere, which means “to beat.” 
The latter belief has followers because the fasces of the 











A THRIFTY AND PROMISING STAND OF BLACK BIRCH 


Roman lictors, used to drive back the people, were always 
made from Birch rods. 

There is a legend that one dwarfed variety of Birch 
has never regained its original erect form and size after 
Christ was beaten with sticks that had been taken from 
it. The Russian peasants believe that the Birch tree is a 
symbol of good health, and it is not unusual to find peas- 
ants who permit themselves to be flogged with Birch 
switches until they perspire. This form of sport is un- 
questionably robust and goes under the trade name of 
“sweat bath.” 

Superstitious peoples in times past have depended upon 
the power of the Birch tree to guard them against light- 
ning, wounds, gout, and the evil eye. The medicinal value 
of the Birch is not entirely a superstition, for the Black 
Birch, also known as Sweet Birch and Cherry Birch, con- 
tains in its inner bark an oil which is used rather ex- 
tensively for flavoring and as a remedy for gout, rheuma- 
tism and pulmonary troubles. The Black Birch is the 


only kind of Birch native to North America that con- 
tains this oil in sufficient quantities to justify its distilla- 
tion for commercial purposes. The oil is similar to that 
distilled from the small shrub called wintergreen. 

Formerly the distillation of birch oil was in the hands 
of poor and rather indolent, and often illiterate, moun- 
taineers ; the same class that digs ginseng, picks huckle- 
berries, pastures bees and trespass on the lands of others 
without the slightest prick to their conscience. In the 
early days one could find small birch oil stills scattered 
throughout the woods over the entire range of the Black 
Birch. Then the operators were wasteful to the extreme. 
They felled thrifty young trees as well as defective speci- 
mens, regardless of the effect that the cutting had upon 
the future development of the forest. Their stills were 
so crude and defective that only a small portion of the 
available oil was extracted. Now modern equipment is 
being used and much greater care is given to the forest 
growth. The business is now in better hands, but it is 
still wasteful and little thought is given to forest con- 
servation. 

Many a farmer living near the mountains now spends 
his winter months in the nearby forest operating at a 
profit a small birch oil still. In 1890 the oil sold at $1.80 
per pound. Then it rose to $3.00 and $4.00 a pound, and 
during the war it went as high as $6.00 and $8.00 a pound, 
and retailed from 50 to 80 cents an ounce. 








A BIRCH OIL STILL IN THE BACKWOODS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


The Black Birch has a long list of common names. It 
is more fortunate than many other trees for most of them 
are appropriate. It is called Black Birch because the 
bark of the trunk is very dark. It is more distinctly 
black than that of any other birch tree. It is also called 
Sweet Birch because the inner bark of the young twigs 
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THE BARK OF YOUNG BLACK BIRCH 
TREES IS SMOOTH AND DOES. NOT 
PEEL IN PAPER-LIKE LAYERS 


has a pleasant and aromatic taste, which 
distinctive feature has made this tree 
well known among every’ country 
dweller throughout its entire range. The 
name Cherry Birch was given because of 
the general resemblance of the form of 
the tree and its bark to that of the 
Wild Black Cherry. Other less com- 
mon and less appropriate names are 
River Birch, Mahogany Birch and 
Mountain Mahogany. 

The Black Birch ranges from New- 
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foundland to western Ontario, south to Indiana, and along the Appala- 
chian Mountains to North Carolina and Tennessee. It reaches its best 
development in southern Ontario, northern New York, northern Penn- 
sylvania and the northern peninsula of Michigan. 

This tree reaches a height of 70 or 80 feet, and a diameter of from 
It prefers rather deep, moist soil, but will grow on 
In the southern part of its range it is 


two to three feet. 
relatively dry and rocky ground. 
not unusual to find it upon rocky outcrops, on mountain tops, and along 
rough mountain slopes. It does not grow upon such situations by pref- 
erence, but because its light seeds were scattered over the rocks by my- 
riads, and some of them fell on fertile soil between the rocks, and others 
landed upon the little accumulation of soil that happened to occur in rock 
crevices. There they established themselves, while other trees, with 
larger and less buoyant seeds, could not get a foothold. 

The Black Birch can be distinguished from all other species of birch 
by its close blackish, cherry-like bark, which does not peal off into film- 
like layers. The young seedlings come into existence with smooth bark, 
but it does not last long for as age increases the bark becomes rough 
and black. Upon old specimens it breaks up into stiff, rigid and rather 
thick flakes, but does not shed in papery rolls like the bark of the River 
Birch, Yellow Birch and Paper Birch, with which it is frequently asso- 
ciated. It resembles the Yellow Birch more closely than any other Birch, 
but the latter has a distinctly yellow bark which peels off in thin, film-like 
layers. 

If all other means of recognition fail, the Black Birch can always be 
identified by the wintergreen-like flavor of the twigs. This is absent in 
all other birches. The Black 
Birch is sometimes tapped for 
its sap just as is the Sugar 
Maple. The sap flows even 
more freely than that of the 
maples. It is reported that as 
many as two tons of sap have 
flown forth from a medium- 
sized tree in a single season. 
The sap, however, is used for 
a different purpose than that 
of the Maple. It is made into 
a beer which has some com- 
mercial value, and is used 
rather freely in some locali- 
ties. It is reported that one of 
the ways of preparing it is to 
jug the sap, put in a handful 
of shelled corn, and then let 
fermentation do the rest of the 
job. 

The wood of the Black Birch 
had few uses in the early days. 
Fuel was then one of its chiet 
uses. The pioneer lumber- 
men had little to do with it, for 
the lumber was hard to saw 
and rather difficult to season, 
and it warped so badly that 
it taxed the lumberman’s pa- 
tience and ingenuity. The 
wood is rather heavy, strong, 
hard and a large number of 














ON THE CONTRARY THE BARK OF 
OLD BLACK BIRCH TREES BECOMES 
ROUGH AND PEELS OFF INTO IRREG- 
ULAR AND STIFF SCALES 

















uses are now being found for it. Among its principal 
uses are furniture and interior finish. It is quite fre- 
quently substituted for Cherry, and occasionaily for 
Hickory, and large quantities are made up in imitation 
of Mahogany. 

The Black Birch grows rather slowly, but it may be 
classified as one of our important forest trees. The de- 
mand for the wood is annually becoming heavier, and 
the supply is rapidly diminishing. It is well adapted for 
planting in parks, and on home grounds, for in the open 
it develops a wide symmetrical crown which is quite at- 
tractive. 

The Red Birch is also called River Birch. This is an 
appropriate common name, for the tree is usually found 
along the banks of rivers and on the border of swamps. 
Other common names are Water Birch, Blue Birch, 
Black Birch and sometimes it is simply called Birch. The 
name Red Birch refers to the color of the inner bark, 
which is made visible by the peeling off of the bark. The 
trunk of the tree and the larger branches are contin- 
uously getting rid of their outer bark and in doing so 
the outermost layers are rolled back, hang for a while, 
and are then gradually broken loose by the wind. 

The inner bark, which is exposed in this process of 
bark shedding, is distinctly red in color. The color, 














THE RIVER BIRCH IS CONTINUOUSLY GETTING RID 
OF ITS OUTER BARK. THIS CASTING OFF OF THE 
BARK UNCOVERS THE REDDISH INNER BARK, WHICH 
IS ONE OF THE BEST DISTINGUISHING CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE TREE 
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Photograph by courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


CLUMP OF PAPER BIRCHES ON THE SAND AT JUNIPER 
BEACH, MICHIGAN 


however, varies considerably, sometimes suggesting the 
tint of old brass, and again it may be brownish in color. 
The name “Black Birch” is not appropriate for this tree, 
for the bark is not black, excepting near the ground on 
real old trunks. This tree clings as closely to water 
courses and other wet places as the Sycamore, and conse- 
quently both the names River Birch and Water Birch 
are quite appropriate. 

The range of the River B:rch is less extensive than 
that of the other important birches of the eastern United 
States. It is, however, by no means limited for it occurs 
as far north as Massachusetts, extends west to Minne- 
sota, and is found southward along the coast to Florida 
and west to Texas. It occurs on an area of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles, but it cannot be said that it is 
abundant everywhere within this area. There are thou- 
sands of square miles within the limits of its range upon 
which not a single tree may occur, while in other places, 
especially along streams and about ponds, it is very com- 
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mon and locally it is abundant. Nature seems to have 
made wise provisions when it provided for the ripening 
of the seeds of the River Birch in early summer. Then 
the rivers are low and the seeds are scattered by the mil- 
lions on the muddy shores and upon the slow flowing 


water. Those that happen to fall upon the mud find a 


suitable place upon which to germinate and establish 
themselves, while those that drop upon the water float 
away with the current and lodge upon the soil in favor- 
Before the high water of 


able places along the shore. 
late autumn 
and early win- 
ter comes 
along they are 
well rooted 
in the mud and 
sand, and ready 
to put up a 
fight for their 
lives. 
The 
Birch 
spoken of as a 
soldier tree, for 
it must con- 
tinually battle 
for its exist- 
ence because of 
its location. 
Each time the 
streams rise it 
must withstand 
the force of the 
rapidly flowing 
water and the 
batter of the 
debris that 
floats upon the 
surface of th 
water; and 
each spring, as 
the icy cover- 
ing of our 
streams breaks 
up into sharp- 
angled ice 
cakes that float 
rapidly and in 
great masses towards the sea, many thousands, in fact 
millions of River Birch trees lose their lives, and addi- 
tional millions are damaged beyond recovery. Year 
after year they fight for a place on the shore, and it seems 
as if they were gaining rather than losing their position. 
The River Birch has a number of striking distinguish- 
ing characteristics. None of them is more conspicuous 
than the reddish-brown to cinnamon-red bark which 
peels off in film-like layers. In addition to this posi- 


River 
may be 


A VETERAN RIVER BIRCH. 


tive characteristic, the hairiness of the small twigs and 
the leaf stalks is also helpful in identifying this tree. The 





OLD SPECIMENS OF RIVER BIRCH BECOMES DEEPLY FURROWED AND 
BLACK, WHICH MAKES THE VARIETY EASILY DISTINGUISHABLE 
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base of the leaf blade is wedge-shaped, a characteristic 
present but not so pronounced in other birches. 

The River Birch trees sometimes attain a height of 
80 or 90 feet, and range in diameter from two to four 
feet. Frequently they fork out about 15 or 20 feet from 
the ground and send up several stout secondary stems, 

The wood is among the lightest of the birches. It 
weighs, when dry, only 36 pounds per cubic foot. It 
does not have a wide range of uses, but it is manufac- 
tured into plain furniture, wooden ware and kitchen 
utensils. Wood- 
en shoes are 
also made from 
it, and locally, 
in the southern 
states, it is cut 
up into veneer 
used in the 
manufacture of 
peach and po- 
tato 
and in 





baskets, 
the 
backwoods 
barrel hoops 
made 
from it. In the 
rafting days on 
the 
hanna River in 
P e nnsylvania, 


are also 


Susque- 


when millions 
of White Pine 
and Hemlock 
logs were 
brcught down 
this great 
stream in rafts, 
the logs were 
lashed together 
with “lash- 
poles” made al- 
most excltsive- 
ly of River 
Birch. 





pei udneltinen anew ice, psc The Red or 

; a5 IT IS OVER FOUR FEET IN DIAMETER, AND DI- River Bi +} 
VIDES ABOUT TWELVE FEET FROM THE GROUND. THE BARK ON REAL Niver DILres 
may not be 


classified 
among the most important forest trees of the United 
States, but it is of considerable economic importance, 
because it is adapted to wet places and will grow well on 
the banks of rivers. Few other trees are so well adapted 
to wet places, and it is one of the best trees to make pro- 
ductive many swamps and other wet places that are now 
producing nothing of value. 

There are two distinct kinds of birch trees with white 
bark native to the northeastern part of North America. 
The one has been given the name of Paper Birch or Ca- 
noe Birch, and the other is usually called White Birck. 




















Among the other common names of the latter tree are 
Grey Birch, Poplar-leaved Birch, Old Field Birch and 
Poverty Birch. It is called White Birch because of its 
white bark which is marked with triangular black spots 
located at the origin of lateral branches. 

The leaves of this tree resemble those of the Poplars 
or Aspen, whence the name Poplar-leaved Birch and the 
specific part of the scientific name populifolia. It is called 
Old Field Birch because it is so common in old, aband- 
oned fields of the northeast, and the name Poverty Birch 
was given to it because it is often present in large num- 
bers upon very poor sites. 

No more adaptive tree than the White Birch is known. 
It thrives along the banks of lakes and streams, and 
withstands the rigors and deficiencies of a dry and rug- 
ged mountain top. It and the Pitch Pine are among the 
few trees that are able to maintain themselves upon the 
sterile refuse that is thrown out on huge piles in all parts 
of the anthracite coal mining region. 

The White Birch usually attains a height of 20 to 30 
feet. Sometimes it becomes 45 feet high, and 10 to 12 
inches in diameter. It is a short-lived tree that grows 
rather fast. It is found from Nova Scotia to Ontario and 
southward to Delaware and southern Pennsylvania. 

There is no other tree in the forest of the northeast 
with leaves like that of the White Birch. They are tri- 
angular in outline, taper gradually and gracefully from a 
broad base to a thin, long point, and the leaf-margin is 
sharp-toothed. The long, slender leaf-stalks allow the 
leaves to be fluttered by every breeze, until the whole 
tree often becomes a mass of glimmering green. Mar- 
shall gave this tree the appropriate scientific name of 


ey ae < 
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BIRCH TREES SOMETIMES GROW ON HUGE BOULD- 
ERS. THE LITTLE SEEDLING TREES START THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT ON TOP OF THE BOULDERS BY SEND- 
ING OUT ROOTS WHICH FOLLOW THE MOIST, MOSSY 
COVERING UNTIL 1HEY REACH THE MINERAL SOIL 
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THE WHITE BIRCH IS A SHORT-LIVED TREE. IT IS 
ATTACKED HEAVILY BY FUNGI. SOMETIMES AS 
MANY AS 100 SHELF-LIKE FRUITING BODIES OF A 
FUNGUS MAY BE SEEN ON A SINGLE TREE STEM 


Betula populifolia, which means Poplar-leaved Birch, for 
the trembling habit of the leaves is truly characteristic 
of the Poplars or Aspens. 

The White Birch usually has a continuous trunk, that 
is, it does not branch near the ground or along the stem, 
but its main stem continues all the way to the tip. An- 
other characteristic by which this tree may be recognized 
is its occurrence in clumps. It is not unusual to find 
four or five, or often ten, stems in a clump. A close ex- 
amination of the ground usually reveals an old stem in 
the midst of these clumps, showing that they all orig- 
inated as sprouts from a solitary trunk which may have 
died from the result of an attack by insect or fungi, or it 
may have been killed by a forest fire. 

The White Birch is singularly attractive, unusually 
adaptive, and easily propagated. If little seedlings are 
set out one can be reasonably sure that they will grow, 
but one must not be disappointed if the seedlings do not 
have the white bark, so characteristic of older specimens, 
for it is characteristic of this tree not to develop a white 
bark until the trees are two, three or more inches in 
diameter. The bark of young specimens is golden 
brown, which accounts for the fact that this tree when 
young is often spoken of as the Golden Birch. 
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THE WHITE BIRCH IS NOT PARTICULAR. IT WILL 
GROW ON THE CULM OR REFUSE BANKS IN THE AN- 
THRACITE COAL REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


There is little likelihood of confusing the Yellow 
It is 


easily recognized wherever it grows by the ragged, yel- 


Birch with any other tree as it stands in the forest. 


low bark which peels off in thin, film-like, papery scales. 
It has such an individuality that there is little need of 
studying its leaves, flowers and fruits to find a way to 


recognize it. Its method of peeling the bark resembles 


in air, oe 


oe 


coer on 














THE WHITE BIRCH MAY BE DISTINGUISHED BY ITS 
WHITE BARK COVERED WITH TRIANGULAR BLACK 
SPOTS AT THE ORIGIN OF THE LATERAL BRANCHES 
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that of the Paper Birch and Red Birch, but it does not 
have the white color of the former or the reddish to 
greenish color of the latter. The scales of the Red Birch 
are thicker and smaller than those of the Yellow Birch, 
and those of the Paper or Canoe Birch are larger and 
more paper-like. 

In some places this tree is spoken of as Silver Birch, 
while in other localities the name Grey Birch or Swamp 
Birch is used. The name Swamp Birch is quite appro- 
priate, for the tree usually grows best in wet situations. 
Its geographical range is bounded by a line drawn from 
Newfoundland to northern Minnesota, southward to the 
Lake States, and along the Atlantic Coast to Delaware, 
and along the Allegheny Mountains as far south as 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The twigs of the Yellow Birch resemble those of Black 














THE WHITE BIRCH OFTEN GROWS IN CLUMPS. THE 
BARK CAN BE PEELED, BUT WHEN ONCE REMOVED 
IS NOT RENEWED 


Birch, but they lack the sweet, wintergreen flavor of 
the latter. The bark on the trunks of the closely asso- 
ciated Black Birch is close-fitting, blackish, cherry-like, 
and does not peel off in thin layers. 

The Yellow Birch is one of the important timber trees 
of the Northeast. It is propagated easily, has few insect 
enemies, and produces valuable wood used extensively 
in the manufacture of furniture, vehicles, flooring, boxes, 
veneer, pulp, chemicals and fuel. Birch broom handles 
have been a commodity on our markets since the first 
lathe went to work making them. They are made of all 
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kinds of birch wood, but the Yellow Birch contributes the greater part. 
0 The Paper Birch, also known as Canoe Birch and White Birch, is also 
h a tree of the Northwoods. It is called Paper Birch because the bark 
h, peels off in thin, paper-like scales. The name White Birch refers to the 
d white color of its bark, and the name Canoe Birch was given to it 
because the Indians and early settlers used this tree in the building of 
1, canoes. 

p It grows as far north as Arctic British America, extends east to Lab- 
)- rador, south to Michigan and Pennsylvania, and reaches west nearly to 
; the base of the Rocky Mountains. Some believe that the white-barked 
n birch tree of Alaska is simply a variety of the Paper Birch. If this be 
e true, the Paper Birch is a trans-continental tree with a range of at least 
one million square miles. It is very abundant in the great forest regions 
5 of Minnesota and the northern United States where it frequents the 
banks of lakes and rivers and is regarded as one of our most beautiful 





< and characteristic trees. 

The Paper Birch is one of the best known trees in range. Every 
schoolboy 
and girl 
knows that 
the bark of 
this tree was 
used in the 
building of 
canoes by the 
Indians and 
early settlers, 
and everyone 
who has had 
the privilege 
o f roaming 
through the 
N o rthwoods 
will forever 
remember 
its chalky and 
creamy white 
bark which 
peels off in 
thin, film-like, 
papery scales. 
In addition to 
its white and 
loose bark, it 
may be recog- 
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nized by its THE YELLOW BIRCH CAN ALWAYS BE 
y DISTINGUISHED BY ITS DISTINCTLY 
broadly oval YELLOW BARK WHICH PEELS OFF IN 
leaves. with THIN, RAGGEL, FILM - LIKE LAYERS. 
THIS BARK IS OFTEN USED BY 

short, stout CAMPERS TO START CAMP FIRES ON 


leaf - stalks. WET DAYS 

The fruit spikes are short-stalked, cylindrical, and usu- 
ally droop; while those of the other birches, as a rule, 
stand erect. 


7 Not so large a number of specimens of Canoe Birch 
A YELLOW BIRCH THAT BEGAN ITS LIFE UPON A - : hh? P : ‘ : 
FALLEN TREE TRUNK. AFTER THE SEEDS GERMI- can be found as of the White Birch, but it reaches a 
NATED IT SENT DOWN ROOTS ON THE SIDES OF THE larger size, produces better wood, and is far more at- 
LOGS UNTIL THEY REACHED THE GROUND AND ‘tractive. The quantity of Paper Birch that still remains 


THUS THE TREE ESTABLISHED ITSELF AND NOW . 
CONTINUES TO GROW is unknown, but it probably exceeds that of any other 
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single species of birch. The largest use of its wood is 
for spools—the common kinds—that are used for thread. 
Some larger sizes of spools are also made, but most of 
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wards the Arctic Circle remain quite small, some of them 
not exceeding twelve to eighteen inches in height. 
The five species described in this article are the only 

ones of reaj 





them are of the 
small size. }t 
Toothpicks, |! 
shoe pegs, and 
shoe shanks ] 
are other im- 
portant articles 
made from Pa- 
per Birch 
wood. 

Of the thirty- | 
five different 
kinds of Birch 
trees known in 
the world, 
twenty - five 
reach tree size # 








commer cial 
importance in 
North America, 
Others, — such 
as the White 
Birch of Alas- 
ka and_ the 
Western 
Birch, 
reach a_ size 
of 75 or more 


Yt aguee 
pen 


also 


feet in height, 
bis: but because of 
their limited 
range anc 
inaccessible 
location 
now of litt‘ec 
commercial im- 


a t'¢ 


2 SS wt wom} 








somewhere  |bogpepepe se eH ee - Pe Ng 
within the ir Photograph by the U. S. Forest Service. 
range. Some 


of them reach 
tree size in the 
southern part 
of their range, but remain quite small toward the north- 


THE RANGE OF PAPER BIRCH IN THE UNITED STATES IS INDICATED BY 
THE AREA NORTH OF THE BLACK LINE. 


portance. The 
obvious distin- 
guishing char- 
acteristics of 
the five com- 
mercial birches of eastern North America are given in 


ern limit of their growth. 


The birches that venture to- 


the following table: 











or 
Sweet Birch 


peel off. Resembles 
Cherry bark. Inner 
bark has winter- 
green-like taste. 





Yellow Birch 





On young stems 
smooth, shiny, gol- 
den yellow. Peels 
off in thin, film- 
like yellowish lay- 


ers on larger 
trunks and 
branches. 





base. Dark green 
above; pale green 
below. 


inches long. 


NAME BARK LEAVES FRUIT TWIGS OCCURRENCE 
| | 
Dark reddish Ovate, usually Smooth, erect, Smooth, _ shiny, Rich soil and dry 
Black Birch | brown. Does not heart - shaped at cone - like stro- reddish - brown, rocky mountain 
| bile, 1 1-2 to 2 | with wintergreen | slopes. 


flavor. 





Like Black Birch, 
but has _ larger 
teeth and is firmer 
in texture. Leaf- 
stalks often very 
hairy. 





Red Birch 
or 
River Birch 


Reddish - brown. 
Peels off in ragged 
scales. Becomes 
rougzn on old 
trunks. 


Broadly ovate. 
Deep green above, 
pale yellowish- 
green below. Leaf- 
stalks often hairy. 





Paper Birch 
or 
Canoe Birch. 


White outside, 
and brown within. 
Peels readily into 
thin papery scales. 





Oval in form, 
with round or 
wedge - shaped 


base. Leaf - stalks 


| short and hairy. 





Grey Birch 
or 
White Birch 


= 





Chalky white, 
dotted with trian- 
gular black spot 
just below origin 
of lateral branches. 
Doesn’t peel off. 





Triangular in 
form, with long- 
tapered point. 





An erect, ovate, 
short -_ stalked, 
cone-like strobile, 
1 to 1 1-2 inches 
long. 


Dull, silvery 


gray to brown, 
usually smooth, 
sometimes hairy. 


Rather bitter. 





An erect, hairy, 
cylindrical, cone - 
like strobile, 1 to 
1 1-2 inches long. 


Slender, smooth 
to hairy, and red- 
dish brown. 


Prefers borders 
of streams and 
swamps, 


Usually found 
along rivers and 
streams and in 
other wet places. 





Short - stalked, 
cylindrical, cone- 
like strobile. About 
1 1-2 inches long. 


Rather stout 
somewhat viscid, 
decidedly hairy, 
reddish-brown. 


From rich wood- 
ed slopes to 
swamps. 





Slender, short - 
stalked, cone-like 
strobile. About 3-4 
of an inch long. 





Rough, dull, 
greenish to brown. 





Usually occurs 
in moist and wet 
places. Sometimes 
found in dry, 
rocky situations. 
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Few trees are better equipped than the birches to per- 
petuate their kind. They are abundant seeders, and the 
seeds are small, light in weight, well-winged, and are 
scattered over long distances by the wind. It may seem 
incredible, but it is true, that by actual count it has been 
found that there are 711,680 seeds of Paper Birch in a 
pound. The Black Birch and Yellow Birch have from 
400,000 to 500,000 seeds per pound. 

Of course, the seeds produced by these trees do not al- 
ways fall upon favorable places. Some of them do not 
germinate, while others perish soon after they have been 
dropped. It is fortunate for the trees that they are not 














THE LEAVES, FLOWERS AND FRUIT OF THE BLACK 
BIRCH ARE DISTINCTIVE. ITS SEEDS ARE SMALL 
AND WELL-WINGED. THERE ARE AT LEAST 400,000 
SEEDS TO A POUND 


particularly choice in selecting places upon which to 
grow. They will grow on poor, mineral soil, thrive in 
old fields, get along in places where they are flooded 
with sunlight, and will even maintain themselves in deep 
shade where only occasional beams of sunlight touch 
them. ° 1 

Nature seems to help the birch trees, for if one ex- 
amines a mature tree late in fall or early in winter, there 
will be noted upon it many cone-like bodies about an inch 
long. These are the fruiting bodies. Many of them stand 
erect, and remain intact for a long while with thousands 



























LEAVES, FLOWERS AND FRUITING BODIES OF THE 
RED OR RIVER BIRCH 

















THE WHITE OR GREY BIRCH HAS POPLAR-LIKRK 
LEAVES, ERECT FRUITING BODIES, AND ITS FLOW- 
ERS APPEAR WITH THE LEAVES 
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of seeds carefully stored away within them. After the 
snow falls, and with the alternate thaws and freezes, 
these fruiting bodies begin to break apart and liberate 
the seeds. The wind drives the tiny but well-winged 
seeds in every direction. Many of them land upon the 
snow, where they rest until the snow melts, and with 

















THE PAPER BIRCH IS THE QUEEN OF THE NORTH- 
WOODS. ITS LEAVES, FLOWERS, FRUIT AND WINTER 
TWIGS ARE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERIS1iCS 


the melting snow are carried down between the rocks and 
land on mineral soil. Here they germinate and estab- 
lish themselves in places not reached by other larger and 
heavier seeds. 

In the northwoods it is not unusual to find birch trees, 
particularly the Yellow Birch, standing on high, spread- 
ing roots, two, three, or even six feet above the ground. 
This unique condition is brought about by the manner 
in which the small seedling trees grow. The seed falls 
on moss covering the top of a log or stump. The moss 
retains much moisture, and after the seed germinates the 
trees grow and send their roots down the side of the 
log or stump until they reach the mineral soil in which 
they become firmly fixed. In time the log or stump 
decays, and the spreading roots continue to support the 
trunk several feet above the ground. This unique root 
development of the Yellow Birch is quite common in 


damp woods. Occasionally one finds the same growth 
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form on large rocks or boulders. This unique root de- 
velopment may be explained by the fact that a birch seed 
fell in the moss covering the rock, began to germinate, 
and the roots descended the side of the rock until they 
reached the ground, and as the rock did not decay or 
disintegrate the tree continued to grow to maturity over 
the rock with the base of the tree trunk often ten feet 
above the ground. 

The birches as a group occupy an important place in 
the northwoods. Many useful commodities are made 
from their wood, and they serve a wide range of other 
uses. They appear to be defending themselves against 
the aggression of other forest trees, because nature has 
provided them with a strong defensive weapon, in tha 
all of them produce enormous quantities of seeds, and the 
resulting seedlings can adapt themselves to a wide range 
of growth conditions. 

We need the birch tree in the northwoods, and with 
the increased protection that is being given to our for- 
ests, it seems fair to assume that the birches will play an 
important role in the future management of the forests of 
the Northeast. 





FROM WILD TO GARDEN FLOWERS 


(Cont'd from page 353.) 

firmament, is enough to arrest and hold the dullest eye. 
Then, there are individual hepaticas, or in- 
dividual families among them, that are sweet scented. 
The gift seems as capricious as the gift of genius in fami- 
lies. You cannot tell which the fragrant ones are till 
you try them. Sometimes it is the large white ones, 
sometimes the large purple ones, sometimes the small 
pink ones. The odor is faint, and recalls that of the 
sweet violets. A correspondent, who seems to have care- 
fully observed these fragrant hepaticas, writes me that 
this gift of odor is constant in the same plant; that the 
plant which bears sweet-scented flowers this year will 
bear them next.” 

Long will the name of John Burroughs live, and long 
will live the lovely things he said and penned about our 
birds and flowers. 





ina acre of walnut trees in bearing will produce 
every year food approximating 2,500 pounds of 
beef—The North Woods. 





_ California State Board of Forestry has acquired 
30 acres of land on which they are raising trees 
for highway planting. 





Give fools their gold, and knaves their power 

Let Fortunes bubbles rise and fall, 

Who saves a field, or trains a flower 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
WHITTIER. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Tree Stories For Children 


The Gift of the Olive Tree 
By Mary Isabel Curtis 


Minerva was the goddess of wisdom, and being so very 
wise she knew that war, even though it was sometimes nec- 
essary, was a dreadful thing. Minerva had another name. 
The Greeks called her Athena; and they called the god of 
the sea Poseidon. 


Now the Greeks had just built a new city to be the capital 
of their country, but they had no name for it. Poseidon 
thought it should be named for him because as the city was 
on the sea-coast it would doubtless send out many ships over 
which he would have charge. But Minerva-Athena felt 
that she should have the honor of naming the city be- 
cause she was so wise that she would know just how to care 
for it in the best way. : 


At last, in order to settle the dispute, the gods called a 
meeting and decreed that the city should be named for that 
claimant who could give the most useful present to the peo- 
ple of the Earth. 


“Oh, then it will be named for me,” said Poseidon, “for 
nothing can be more useful than the present I shall give.” 


Feeling perfectly certain that he had won the contest, he 
struck upon the earth with his trident. As he did so the 
ground cracked a little. From the crack there sprang a 
splendid coal-black horse who dashed around so actively 
that all the gods became a trifle nervous and moved a few 
steps further back. 


Then it was Minerva-Athena’s turn to show what she 
could do. She picked up a spear and struck upon the ground 
with it. At once a beautiful gray-green olive-tree full of 
fruit appeared. 


The gods considered the two presents. They decided that 
though the horse was more useful in war, the Greeks pre- 
ferred peace to war, and the olive-tree which was the sign 
of peace and fertility was, after all, a higher gift to man. 


So they named the city for Minerva-Athena. They called 
it Athens. And the people of Athens built the goddess a 
beautiful temple on a hill—a temple so beautiful that trav- 
ellers from all over the world still go to see it and marvel 
that the Greeks could build so perfectly. 
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BOYS PLANT THE BURROUGHS FOREST 


By T. R. 


ee @ EVEN, up half a foot—nine, back—10, 11 and 12, 
come up on the line. Center back—throw ’em in!” 
A dozen mattocks rose and fell to the click of steel 
on the buried rocks of an abandoned mountain pasture. 
and the boy who had called the signals went up the sharp 
slope to take the new alignment from another boy well 
back along an undulating line of newly planted Scotch 
Pine. 
The mattock moved forward with two brisk 
strides, dropped broad heads to their tools on the ground 
where the second stride took them and stepped back a 
half pace while the linesman chanted off his corrections, 
peering along the numbered mattock handles. In the 
rear a second row of boys with pails full of treelings 
moved up to the newly made holes, planted, packed the 


men 











UP ON THE LINE 
Boys of eleven state and five nations, members of the Raymond 
Riordon School, resting from their labors. 
earth with a final pressure of the foot and stepped for- 
ward behind the mattocks, to the last line of trees in 
the New York State John Burroughs Memorial Forest. 

Flat on their backs where they had finished, their 
tools thrown in a loose pile, the mattock men awaited 
them, worn out by the final spurt up the mountain side. 
When the last tree had been patted into place there was 
a long silence until a cheerful cherub from Pittsburgh 
remarked with a grin: 

“Now sposin’ we had to go take them all out again?” 

An arm encased in a checkered lumberjack shirt 
reached over and pulled him on his ear. 

“Yo shut up an’ rest, son,” remarked its owner in a 
comfortable Georgia drawl. “We got a heap of packin’ 
to do when we get down to camp.” 

And that was all the fuss that the Conservation Unit 
of the Raymond Riordon School made about the finish 
of its big job for the state of New York on the John 
Burroughs memorial forest. 


HUTTON 


If they had planted a thousand trees perhaps they 
might have been excited over the finish, but because 
they had planted upwards of 16,000 white spruce and 
Scotch pine three year olds in less than a week it was 
sufficient to know that the job was done and well done. 

Two weeks later Ellis B. Staley, the new Conservation 
Commissioner for the state of New York, formally ac- 
cepted the forest and the tablet that marks it, in a simple 
little ceremony high on the shoulder of Rose Mountain 
west of Kingston in the Catskills, and in the name of the 
Chief Executive of the state pledged the perpetuation by 
a sovereign people of the work begun by these boys of 
11 to 19. The big point in the planting of the John Bur- 
roughs memorial forest escaped the attention of the lay 
press. No one would have seen it quicker than the great 
naturalist himself, but unfortunately for the world those 
keen eyes are closed, save as we see through them the 
truth of nature in the imperishable pen pictures he lefc 
behind. 

The big point was not that 26 boys had through a week 
of snow and rain and cold planted 16,000 trees above 
the clouds on the shoulder of Rose Mountain. 

It was not that they had taken on a work of honor 
for a great state—but that they had left behind them 
row on row of well run lines of spruce and pine. 

The accent should not have been placed upon the fact 
that the State of New York through these boys had 
achieved the most fitting memorial possible to the great 
man who had gone on, in the springtime he loved so 
well. The fact that escaped notice at the time was this: 

For the first time in history a strictly college prepara- 
tory school produced a unit of boys who by their very 
work have demonstrated the practicability of a conser- 
zation unit for every college preparatory school whether 
public or private in the United States. 

And what does this mean to us, to whom the “harvest 
of the hills” is so very vital? 

Briefly, it means this—that by the proper amount of ef- 
fort rightly directed there should be established in a 
majority of preparatory schools throughout the United 
States groups of boys operating as conservation units 
outside the classroom and thereby learning the great 
lesson that the men and women of tomorrow must appre- 
ciate if America is to survive as a land of production. 


Oh, but it will be a long struggle. That work on the 
side of Rose Mountain merely gave us the opening. 
There will be objections, regional, professional, peda- 
gogical and otherwise—I am afraid that they will be 
mostly pedagogical. 

And the fight will be longer, drearier and wearier un- 
less this fundamental is accepted at the outset and made 
a part of the national consciousness : 
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BOYS PLANT THE BURROUGHS FOREST 367 


CONSERVATION IS A MATTER OF EDUCATION 
AND THE EDUCATORS OF THE COUNTRY ARE RE- 
SPONSIBLE TO THE COUNTRY FOR THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHING OF CONSERVATION TO THE MEN OF TO- 
MORROW. 

The problems of the day are the things in which our 
young must be educated. This is no attempt at a peda- 
gogical discussion. It is just a plain statement of facts. 

Conservation should not be a matter for the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, the Masons, the Knights of Columbus, or 
the Fire Department. Conservation is a strictly educa- 
tional proposition, and the teaching of it to young 
America should be within the jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Education advised by and co-operating 
with the State Conservation Commission. 

“But it will require experts that are outside the curri- 
cvlum!’’ objects this or that head master or school 
principal. 

Can anything that is necessary for a boy to know be 
outside the curriculum? Are we teaching boys life or 
are we stuffing them at the expense of citizenship? 

So much for your curriculum—and now for the ex- 
pert. Insofar as your city schools are concerned make 
your city forester responsible if you wish, or, if it is to 
be a strictly departmental proposition, how will the cost 
of a superviser of conservation compare with the cost of 
a supervisor of drawing or so-called manual training? 

“But the cost of materials?” It is objection number 
two. 

This is the cost of the crew of twenty-six boys who 
planted the Burroughs Memorial Forest: 


Materials. 


ne Matic. 08 S200... 5.006 donee, $24.00 
2 Axes (double bit) at $3.50........ 7.00 
12 Pails (galvanized iron) at $.30...... 3.60 


Total $34.60 


Where boys go a distance from their schools to state 
lands additional equipment is necessary as well as food. 
The boys of the Burroughs Memorial Unit were fed at 
the rate of sixty-five cents a day and well fed through- 
out. Two boys were detailed as cooks at camp while the 
others worked on the planting lines. The food was on 
time to the minute each meal. The additional equip- 
ment and cost is given herewith: 


Trees furnished by state. 


Camp Equipment. 
Three pyramidal tents (State should 
furnish these, but cost is given).... $90.00 
Cooking equipment : 


Pipe grate 2x4, bolted together....... 2.00 
Six aluminum pails at 40c............ 2.40 
Drip pan—25 man size.............. 2.00 


Two frying pans (14 inch) at $1.50.. 3.00 
Cooking knives, ladles, can opener, 
MR enh ahaa aes 5.00 


Outside possible cost............. $104.00 
TO ODE go. on ns o's ie caugenen 14.00 


The boys furnished their own mess kits, canteens, cups 
and blankets and slept in straw purchased from a farmer 
at Big Indian. The cost of haulage, straw, etc., was $15. 
The state paid for the haulage of the trees. 

On the basis that the state furnishes the tentage, as in 
the case of the Burroughs Memorial Forest where Lt. 
Col. William L. Burnett of the First New York Infantry 
made it available, the total cost then, for equipment, 
housing and feeding of a 26-man unit for one week on 
state lands is something less than $200—considerably 
less. 

It is not a question of “Can we afford that kind of 
education?” the point is—how can we possibly afford 
to disregard it? 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE PLANTERS 
A vista of the camp through the trees by the side of the stream. 


We teach biology—here it is in practice. We teach 
civics—here is service to state and nation in its best 
manifestation. We teach hygiene—ask the men fresh 
from service where they learned personal hygiene and 
sanitation—in the lecture room or the field itself? We 
try to teach neatness, care, accuracy and sturdiness—is 
there a better place to find all these than on the mattock 
line? 

“But the loss of time from the classroom?” Take 
your boys who can afford it if there is to be a 
loss. As a matter of fact each and every one of the 26 
boys on that expedition not only studied in camp each 
morning, but he passed his monthly and Regents exami- 
nations satisfactorily. 

This bit of detail to meet the objections that are sure 
to be raised at the start. And the big point is this— 
conservation work in practice as well as in theory, 
should be required by the department of education in 
every state, from each boy in high school. Eventually 
it will be. The question is: “Will it come in time to save 
us?” Not if left to itself. This is something that will 
require effort, organization and a sympathetic co-opera- 
tion by the educators of the country. 

What state will start the ball rolling? 











ARBOR DAY OBSERVANCE PRAISED 





DITORS of the nation have given the 
most remarkable response to the Amer- 
Association’s Arbor Day 
semi-centennial activities in honor of J. 
Sterling Morton. Whether it be memorial 
tree planting, Roads of Remembrance, or 
sending tree seeds to Great Britain and 
France, they all seize upon the theme for 
editorial expression of the greater lesson 
behind it all—an endeavor to interest the 
public in the broader aspects of the ques- 
tion, the perpetuation of our forests. 

Of course, the people responded in mag- 
nificent fashion to the tree planting call 
and the editors saw that response. Take, 
for example, the plans of the Rock Island 
Railroad for instituting tree planting along 
its lines to celebrate the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the first train out of Chicago for 
the West. The educational possibilities of 
this plan alone cannot be estimated at this 
writing, but the fact remains that the mes- 
sage of the trees and what they mean is 
being carried from one end of the country 
to the other. 

To recount the tree planting activities 
of the nation this spring would take too 
much space. We must be content with giv- 
ing the members of the Association a con- 


ican Forestry 


densed review of those mirrors of public 
opinion, the editorial pages of the country. 
They best reflect what the country is doing, 
fast becoming a tree-planting nation. Some 
of the editorial comment follows: 





Tacoma Ledger: Fifty years ago the first 
Arbor Day was celebrated in Nebraska, in 
response to a recommendation of the State 
board of agriculture. From that small 
beginning, it has grown into an institution 
of vast scope and influence, whose possi- 
bilities are even now only beginning to be 
realized, as Americans see the depletion 
of their forests and appreciate more fully 
the need of new planting. 





Albany Press: The occasion of the semi- 
centennial of the day should be a good time 
to make resolutions to the effect that tree 
planting will be given unsurpassed atten- 
tion in the next fifty years. New York 
State has started this year remarkably well. 

Battle Creek Journal: Trees are for all 
moods and all ages, bestowing their bless- 
ings on any who will deign to accept them. 
If you want a sure, true friend for life, 
plant a tree. 





Boston Post:-If every State in the Union 
could show as wonderful results as have 
obtained in Nebraska where 700,000 acres 
have been planted with trees, the natural 
forest States would have standing timber 
in abundance and every State in the Union 
would be able to boast of valuable forest 
reservations. A _ treeless United States 
would eventually mean a sterile United 
States through the gradual drying up of 
rivers and other waterways, the arteries 
of fertility. 


Dayton News: It is not generally known 
that to the State of Ohio belongs another 
distinction—that of being the birthplace 
of the American Forestry Association, 
The actual organization took place in 1882, 
just forty years ago. Many men whose 
names were identified with distinguished 
service for their country, were a part of the 
organization work. Of course, anniver- 
saries are important only in proportion to 
the good results they bring and for the 
inspiration which they offer. The Forestry 
Association has been an important feature 
of life in America. The American Forestry 
Association proposes to keep on educating 
people in the subject of conservation and 
forest preservation. 





MIL ANOS DE VIDA PARA ESTE ARBOLITO INTERNACIONAL 


National Photo 


The first tree ever planted by women representing twenty-one countries was placed, on the afternoon of April 28, in the 


grounds of the Pan American Union at Washington, District. of Columbia, and was dedicated in four languages. 


The women 


used the American Forestry Association’s famous tree planting trowel first wielded by Mrs. Warren G. Harding, which, 
since she first used it a year ago, has traveled far in tree planting in many parts of the country. 
In dedicating the willow oak, this phrase, “Long Life to This International Tree,” was spoken in Spanish, Portuguese, 


French and English. 


The planting ceremony was just before the tea given by Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes for the Pan American delegates to 


the Baltimore conference. 
Rowe. 


from its double box in which it has traveled so far and placed earth about the roots of the tree. 


ladies representing twenty-one countries of the Pan American Union. 


Vice President Coolidge made a short address after being introduced by Director General L. 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Maude Wood Park, president of the conference, then took the little trowel 


They were followed by 
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TREE FROM GRANT’S FARM PLANTED ON HIS BIRTHDAY 


The program in New York City marking the centennial of Grant’s birth, April 27, 1821, was opened by the American Forestry 


Association planting an elm near Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive. 
Association, who has restored the Grant farm near St. Louis. 





Underwood & Underwood 


The tree was sent by August A. Busch, a member of the 
President Charles Lathrop Pack, Henry W. Hayden, president 


of the Grant Monument Association (behind tree), Colonel A. L. Boyce, of the American Legion (at left of picture), and 


General Isadore Isaacs (in 


uniform), department commander of the G. A. R., threw the earth upon the roots. 


Later in the 


day Marshal Joffre, of France, attended exercises at the tomb. President Harding spoke at Grant’s birthplace in Ohio, while 
in Washington on that day the Pricess Cantacuzene, grand-daughter of General Grant, and Princess Ida Cantacuzene, a 


great-grand-daughter, unveiled the Grant Memorial in the Botanic Garden. 


made the advance plans for the tree planting. 


Fremont (Nebraska) Tribune: The 
American Forestry Association takes occa- 
sion to hook up its particular mission of 
forest protection with tree planting, which 
is cultivation of the forest unit. This is the 
week for planting trees, which Nebraskans 
have faithfully done for the past half cen- 
day was begun that there is today. 

tury, as attested by thousands of 
groves scattered over the fertile fields of 
the State. Planting trees and attention to 
their growth to see that they develop into 
usefulness is the best way The Tribune 
readers can help the interests of forestry. 


fine 





Nashville Tennesseean: Arbor Day pri- 
marily is observed in the schools, and there 
the children are taught the value of the 
living tree and its care. The study of this 
subject is of great importance. It will not 
be many years before the forests of this 
country are denuded unless reforestation 
is undertaken on a gigantic scale. 


Cincinnati Enquirer: The American For- 
estry Association is doing good work in 
many directions. There is something finely 
sentimental in its drive, now in full swing, 
for the planting of memorial trees and 
“Roads of Remembrance.” 

What nobler memorial could any man, 
or any cause, have than a stately tree? 
And this movement now will be encouraged 
and perpetuated until oaks, redwoods, firs, 
and others of our splendid trees will be 
found singly, or in group formation, stand- 
ing out like rare and vital presences above 
the dust of our heroic dead, or along the 
highways throughout the nation, where they 


will contribute beauty and pleasure for the 
succeeding generations of the future. 





Iowa City Press-Citizen: Good work is 
being done by the American Foresiry Asso- 
ciation in many directions. There is some- 


Wesley B. Leach, city forester of New York, 


thing finely sentimental in its drive, now in 
full swing, for the planting of memorial 
This 
suggestion has been made many months ago 
for roads out of Iowa City. What nobler 
memorial could any man, or any cause, 


trees and “Roads of Remembrance.” 


have than a stately tree? 





Milwaukee Journal: Fifty years ago the 
first Arbor Day was celebrated in a small 
way in Nebraska. There was a good deal 
of sentiment and poetry attached to the 
celebrations. They were made _ school 
affairs, and were looked on as especially 
interesting to women and children. But 
the benefit of the trees they planted is not 
limited to women, children, poets and en- 
thusiasts. For that tree-planting set people 
thinking about what really will happen 
when we have cut down all the trees we 


inherited in a virgin country. 
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Calumet News: We have this year, then, 
the golden jubilee of an event which has 
meant much to America, which might have 
meant more had its spirit been better 
obeyed and which in the years to come will 
mean increasingly more if Americans are 
true to their continental heritage. Morton’s 
happy thought of fifty years ago and Ne- 
of it started a 


braska’s quick adoptio 
course of popular education in 


that generations of peop'e will turn to the 


forestry 


glory of their country. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
much in Flint as in any other community 
in the State or nation because of its large 
number of magnificent trees and the abun- 
that, in the summer 
and an at- 


foliage, 
cooling 


Fortunately the people are 


dance of 
season, makes shade 
tractive city. 
beginning to realize that the conservation 
of our tree growth is a vital necessity. 
Jackson Patriot: Our national Arbor Day 
this year, April 22, is of more consequence 
than usual, because it is a golden jubilee. 





Omaha News: If have children, 
teach them that preservation of forests js 
the only way to insure an ample supply 
of lumber for the future without paying 
sky-high prices. Plant a tree for ornament 
if not for practical use. Do it for the 
moral effect. The chief value of forest 
protection week is to get us as a nation 
to realize the value of trees. 
haps, we may be persuaded to raise a yearly 
crop of trees just as we raise wheat, corn 
and cotton. 


you 


In time, per- 





Benj. Karr in Cleve- 
land News: The ideal 
combination which em- 
ploys trees, in part, for 
memorials is the one 
which makes many 
Clevelanders proud of 
their city every spring. 
That is the use of jon- 
quils, oaks and bronze 
tablets to honor the 
soldiers of the great 
war who went out 
from this city and died 
in the service of their 
country. 

Our “Liberty 
blooms every April in 
beauty of 


Row” 


its golden 
flowers which _ typify 
the unending resurrec- 
tion of nature, the an- 
nual triumph of life 
over death. And all the 


while an oak is grow- 








Detroit News: If so 
the truth 
have 


years ago 
been 
home to the 


United 


could 
brought 
people of the 
States that their then 
vast and magnificent 
timber supply was not 
inexhaustible and that 
it should be conserved 
and renewed and used 
only in accordance with 
the rules of forestry, 
even then well-known 
in Europe, we should 
not be in the pitiable 
plight in which we find 
ourselves today. 

The American 
estry 
pleading that the com- 
ing Arbor Day shall be 
a celebration of the 50 
years of Arbor Days. 
There is little to cele- 


For- 


Association is 








ing where every little brate in this connec- 

bunch of daffodils ROADS OF REMEMBRANCE ACROSS NEW YORK STATE tion, but if anything 

blossoms. The oaks ; ee : — can be done to make 
One of the teatures of the three-day meeting of foresters and lumbermen at the : 

) the American people 


may last for a century, 
or much more, despite 
the unfavorable condi- 
tions inseparable from 
a city environment. 

And at the roots of the 
bronze name plates of the 
honor, metal memorials which should en- 


trees are the 


soldiers they 


dure for many hundreds of years. 

Here are the loveliness of flowers, the 
strength and beauty of trees, the 
nence of the almost imperishable bronze. 
The combination is so fine that the plant- 
ing of such monuments was an inspiration. 


perma- 


Providence Tribune: Arbor Day, which 
State on the 
Forestry 


is observed in this second 
Friday in May, the 
Association reminds the public, will have 
its fiftieth anniversary this month. There 
was no such imperative need of forest 
conservation when the observance of the 
day was begun that there is today. 


American 


Flint (Michigan) Journal: The public has 
been reminded by the American Forestry 
Association that this month marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of Arbor Day in the 


New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, on April 20, 21 and 22, 
was the unveiling of a bronze tablet and planting of the first tree on a Road of 
Remembrance extending from New York to Buffalo, in memory of those of New 
York State who lost their lives in the World War. 


Fifty years ago this month the first Arbor 
Day was celebrated in Nebraska, in re- 
sponse to a recommendation of the State 
board of agriculture. From that small 
beginning it has grown into an institution 
of vast scope and influence, whose possi- 
bilities are even now only beginning to be 
realized, as Americans see the depletion 
of their forests and appreciate more, fully 
the need of new planting. 


Tuscola (Illinois) Journal: Start the boys 
trees and 
will 


and girls with admiration for 
birds and when they grow up they 
not ruthlessly destroy either. 

New York Herald: 
public usefulness was 
anniversary of his 


A rounded life of 
Morton’s. On his 
ninetieth birth the 
American Forestry Association planted a 
tree in Washington dedicated to his mem- 
ory. That it may thrive along with the 
movement it typifies will be the general 
wish, 


serious on the subject 
of protecting their for- 
ests and renewing them 
in some effective, scien- 
tific way, perhaps Arbor Day is the proper 
time to begin. j 





Chattanooga News: Promoting refores- 
tation—the purpose of Arbor Day—is no 
It is one of the 
urgent needs of the time. So far as warn- 
ing the people of the near approach of the 
final destruction of our remaining forests 
is concerned, it might about as well be 
discontinued. Everybody understands that 
—it is agreed upon. What is to be done 
The remedy is simple, notwith- 
standing our slowness in finding it. Quit 
wasting timber and plant more trees. For- 
mal celebration of Arbor Day may be well, 
but practical observance is better. Plant 
trees, and more trees, until the people 
get grounded in the habit. 


longer an academic issue. 


about it? 


Battle Creek Journal: Trees are for all 
moods and all ages, bestowing their bless- 
ings on any who will deign to accept them. 
If you want a sure, true friend for life, 


plant a tree. 
































National Phote 


The American Forestry Association marked the golden anniversary of the first Arbor Day by planting memorial trees for 
J. Sterling Morton, who started Arbor Day in Nebraska in 1872. The planting was on April 22, the ninetieth anniversary 
of Morton’s birth and the trees were placed in front of the Association’s headquarters. Clifford Lanham, of the trees and 
parking department of the District of Columbia, supervised the placing of the trees. In the picture are: With shovel on the 
left, Mrs. John N. Baldwin, of Omaha; with shovel on the right, Mrs. W. E. Barkley, former dean of women at the State 
University. Others in the picture are: Miss C. L. Dodge, Omaha; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott; Mrs. Annis Chaikin Sorenson, 
Lincoln; John B. Shanahan, Omaha; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Evans, Dakota City; E. C. Snyder, Omaha, marshal for the 
District of Columbia; Fred K. Nielson, Omaha, solicitor for the State Department; The Honorable John McClellan, Grand 
Island; The Honorable W. E. Andrews, Hastings. After the tree planting the Association sent telegrams to Governor S. R. 


McKelvie, Joy Morton, a son of Mr. Morton, in Chicago and to Nebraska City, the home of the elder Morton. 


—~ 


a ee 
ght 
National Photo 


A centennial oak was planted by the American Forestry Association on Easter Sunday for Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross. The tree was placed in front of the house at Glen Echo, Maryland, where the famous war nurse died 
on Easter Sunday in 1912. Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles acted as chairman of the program arranged by Helen Fitz 
Randolph. Dir. J. B. Hubbell, for thirty years a field agent of the Red Cross under Clara Barton; Mrs. John A, Logan and 
Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, organizer of the ‘Children of the American Revolution, helped plant the tree and gave short talks on 
Miss Barton’s life. Colonel Charles Sumner Young, of Boston, who has written a | 








h ife. ‘ life of Miss Barton, was the orator of 
_ day. Miss Carrie Harrison and Mrs. Ross H. Johnson, a French war bride and now a member of the Red Cross, planted 
the Clara Barton rose. Miss Barton was born on Christmas Day, 1821, in Massachusetts. 

















NATIONAL HONOR ROLL, MEMORIAL TREES 


Trees have been planted for the following and registered with the American Forestry Association, which 
desires to register each Memorial Tree planted in the United States. A certificate of registration will be sent to 
each person, corporation, club or community reporting the planting of a Memorial Tree to the Association. 








TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

By Farley W. Moody Post, American Legion: 
Charles H. Burns, Lt. C. Arthur Lewis, Major 
Tobe C. Cope, Oemer L. Amery, Abner T. 
Jones, Grant Espey, Ellie Cameron, Maxey J. 
Meadow, William High, Marvin Gay. 

GURDON, ARK. 

By Federated Club and Chamber of Com- 

merce: James Lloyd King. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Mr. and Mrs. George Combs: Mrs. Eliza- 

beth H. K. Du Hamel. 
STUART, FLA. 

By Woman’s Club: Harold R. Johns, W. J. 

Wilson, Warren White. 
ABBEVILLE, GA. 

By Abbeville Women’s Club: Charles C. Rus- 
som, Madison L. Googe, Lorrie M. Carnes, 
Madie R. Ware, Theodore Farmer. 

AMERICUS, GA. 

By Christian Endeavor Society: C. G. Clem- 
ents, J. D. Bridges, Wyatt Chapman, Wade 
Lott, Gordon Statam, Nottingham Law, John 
D. Mathis. 

DEMOREST, GA. 
By Mrs. E. H. Burrage: Einar M. Anderson. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. 

By Woman’s Club: Corp. Clyde Y. Nix, 
Corp. James P. Samples, Charley E. Haw- 
thorne, Ivery Woodward, Leonard Roberts, 
Homer D. Brooks, Shirley W. Stanley, Alonzo 
Fowler, John C. Reeves, Arthur W. Wylie, 
Lt. George Harold Byrd, Lewis Webb, Lee F. 
Youngblood, Charlie Clack, William L. Han- 
nah, James R. King, Clarence R. Morgan, Lt. 
Paul Settles. 

TENNVILLE, GA. 

By Woman’s Club: Lt. W. S. Sewell, Capt. 
John C. Harmon, Mrs. A. E. Gilmore, Prof. G. 
G. Maughon. 

CRETE, ILL. 
By Woman’s Club: Martin Biesterfelt. 
EUREKA, ILL. 

By Walnut Grove Lodge, 344, Knights of 
Pythias: Soldier Boys who lost their lives 
overseas. : 

KINGS, ILL. 

By Miss Ethel Gibson and Mr. John Lard- 
sen: Soldiers and Sailors. 

LEAF RIVER TOWNSHIP, ILL. 
By Mrs. John Croft: Soldiers and Sailors. 
MONROE CENTER, ILL. 

By Mrs. Georgia H. Davis: Soldiers and 

Sailors. 
MOUNT MORRIS TOWNSHIP, ILL. 

By Mrs. H. W. Cushing: Soldiers and Sail- 
ors. 

NAPERVILLE, ILL. 

By Woman’s Club: Eugene Berger, Clyde 
Beidelman, Edward C. Babst, Arnold Hilten- 
brand, Edward W. Hiltz, Oliver J. Kendall, 
Harry E. Rude. 

OREGON, ILL. 

By Mrs. Rebecca Kauffman: Soldiers and 
Sailors. 

PRINCETON, ILL. 

By Princeton City Schools: Those who lost 
their lives. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

By La Fore Lock Post, No. 755, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars: La Fore Lock Unknown Dead. 
SHELBYVILLE, IND. 

By the Council of Clubs: Russell Worland, 
Lawrence Rehme, Ralph Wertz, Irwin Hat- 


field, George Gaines, Raymond Farley, Carson 
King, Raymond Humphries, Ernest Fisher, 
Joseph Farrow, Howard Cherry, Martin Ken- 
dall, Paul Cross, James Q. Brown, Otis Wertz, 
Conwell Carson, George Birely. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

By Children’s Park Association: Lieut. Clair 

A. Kinney. 
SALINE, MICH. 

By Saline Women’s Club: Soldier Boys of 

Saline. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
By Mrs. M. S. Irish: Rev. Guy P. Burleson. 


ELMHURST, N. Y. 

By Newtown High School: Edward J. Carr, 
Russell Chapman, Clarence O. Collins, Mi- 
chael A. Colliton, Thomas J. Erb, Stephen M. 
Finnigan, William Hanrahan, Goldsmith H. 
Hardgrove, John J. Haspel, Charles C. B. Ho- 
gan, James C. Irwin, John Kerrigan, Harold 
B. Klingeman, Edward J. Lange, Francis M. 
Laughran, Albert J. Martin, William F. 
Moore, George N. Oldhausen, Arthur F. Purn- 
hagen, Francis F. Putz, William F. Schmidt, 
James E. Smith, Louis Serlin, Edgar Sulli- 
van, Julius Weiss. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

By Company B, 307th Infantry: Capt. Blan- 
ton Barrett, Lieut. Clarence I. Grubbs, Lieut. 
W. Alan Mathews, Lieut, William R. Reid, D. 
S. C., Sgt. Frank W. Burke, Sgt. George F. 
Russell, Sgt. Benjamin Silverman, Cook 
George Alberts, Corp. Hugh A. Brady, Corp. 
Robert Flanagan, Corp. Hugo R. Garbaden, 
Corp. George L. Hickey, Corp John E. Kelly, 
Corp. Martin J. McHugh, Corp. John P. Rhy- 
nard, Corp. Albert J. Robars, Corp. James F. 
Walsh, Bugler Edward J. Noonan, Claire F. 
eo Cass Atterbury, Barney Bardman, 


; Christian A. Baty, Raflele Bibo, John 
tr Por Rg Jacob Borker, Louis Breth, Wil- 


liam F. Brophy, Claude C. Brower, Michael 
Carlo, Walter L. Cassidy, Frank Charles, 
James Conner, James L. Cronin, Richard W. 
Cullen, John P. Dolan, Joseph V. Domkus, 
Hyman Fishfanger, James Folliart, Jr., Irving 
H. Friedman, George E. Garrett, John Grove, 
Joseph P. Hanley, Salie Hausner, George R. 
Hawley, Holliday, Charles L. Kaurin, Joseph 
E. Kayes, Peter T. Knab, Michael P. McCor- 
mick, Andrew A. McKinley, Earl Millsap, D. 
S. C.; Royal E. Morris, Charles Munzinger, 
Alfred W. Nicherson, William Otto, Albert 
C. Peterson, D. S. C.; Ernest W. Peterson, 
William Plauman, Albert Pritchard, James 
Robinson, W. Rozichuck, Elmer O. Sellers, 
Charles P. Schildknecht, Schneider, Frank 
Sheets Stengel, Joseph Strauss, August F. Un- 
newehr, Maurice Wachtei, G. H. Woods, Paul 
Zukasky. By Knights of Pythias: Emanuel 
Brode, Morris Dickstein, Alexander Goldberg, 
Jerome Heine, Louis I. Hirshfield, Simon D. 
Katz, David M. Klein, David Reisman, Syd- 
ney U. Schwartz, Jesse Steinthal. By Stuy- 
vesant High School: Students and Teachers. 
BOONE, N. C. 

By Friends and Relatives: Grady Barnes, 
George Brown, Jerome Coffey, Willie Edmin- 
sten, Milton Greene, Thomas Mast, Timothy 
D. Norris, John Simmons, Russell Teague, 
Smith D. Trivett, Ben A. Trivett, Albert Wal- 
ser, Geoffrey Winkler, Grover C. Woodring, 
Linnie Coffey. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

B». Avondale School: John Howard Ayers, 
Carl Samuel Bing, Clifford W. C. Brill, Cas- 
par Henry Burton, Bernard Hirschter, Rob- 
ert Livingston, Robert Douglas Meacham, Clir- 
ford Nelson, Samuel Pogue, Langdon Laws 
Ricketts, Robert Schroder, Earl Steinman, Eu- 
gene Frederick Rowe. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

By Council of Jewish Women: Arthur E. 

Pereles, Ervin M. Welt. 


COYLE, OKLA. 

By Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club: James 
Norris, Herold Elwin Pierce, Sgt. Warren 
Thomas Bentley. 

BOALSBURG, PA. 

By Mrs. James R. Irwin: Alvin Andrew 
Bohn. 

DALTON, PA. 

By Mrs. James P. Dickson: Corp. Howard 
Tracy Foster, Harold D. Hall, Ralph Emerson 
Kellogg, A. B., Wilbur F. Gardner, Percy Hul- 
bert Brown. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
By State Capitol Lodge, No. 70, I. O. O. F.: 


Allen S. Hartman. 


MERCERSBURG, PA. 

By Woman’s Club: Harry E. Lachove, Al- 
vin E. Sheetz, Charles Russell Jones, James 
C. Rockwell, Leslie S. Zeger, Walter Seville, 
Lt. G. Frank Poffenberger, Lewis Himes. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

By Gen. A. P. Sterart Chapter, U. D. C 
Mrs. C. A. Lyerly, Mrs. Frances Fort Brown. 
By Women’s Service League: Dwight Preston 
Montague, H. Clay Evans. 

LUCY, TENN. 

By Lucy High School: Leslie Jamison, The- 

ron Parks, Marvin House. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 

By First Presbyterian Church: Clifford 

Burke, Wm. J. Sebree. 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 
By Woman’s Club: Albert A. Mountain, 


Walter B. Riggle, James R. Fitzgerald, For- 
rest Lee Delaney, Ralph L. Alexander, Mike 
V. Saner, Patrick J. Rogers, Jesse Grim, How- 
ard M. Fisher, Walter R. Hartley, Elbert 
Whorton, James L. Robinson, Lawrence Lan- 
caster, Michael Romano, John W. Gray, James 
R. Wilkerson, Mike Datzko, George Grayson, 
George Varlas, Austin E. Gray, William 
Thomas Blake, Oliver Earl Francis, Lester 
Delmo Durbin, John T. Oliver, William Nice, 
David W. Geho, John Hughie Earliwine, Pete 
Barovic, John R. Orum, Denver P. Martin, 
William Offterdinger, Paul Lajek, Ralph E. 
Lowe, Pearl R. Yates, John D. Hanna, Thomas 
F. Logsdon, Salter Chambers, William E. 
Eller, Guy Peoples, William Alfred Riggle, 
Robert William Robinsoa, Ellsworth R. Rich- 
mond, Frank Turvy, Walter C. Courtwright, 
Paul A. Norrington, Roy Samuel Hubbs, Ed- 
ward Leo Blake, Jesse Bond Hewitt, John M. 
Williams, John Dobias, Clarence Van Dime, 
Earl Staley, Samuel Tucker, Joseph S. Wilbin, 
Alvin W. Logsdon, Lester Crow, Lester Scott, 
Matthew Green, Lee Gittings. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

By Students and Faculty of Milwaukee State 

Normal School: Those who lost their lives. 


























Editorials on the Gifts of Seeds to Europe 
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Philadelphia Record: England suffered 
more forest depletion than did France, 
though no enemy army marched across the 
island. England supplied timber needed 
for the campaigns by chopping down trees 
wherever found, whether upon private es- 
tates or in the royal Windsor Forest. 

Now comes Charles Lathrop Pack, pres- 
ident of the American Forestry Association, 
upon the anniversary of America’s entry 
into the war, and he presents to France and 
England 100,000,000 Douglas fir seeds— 
enough to reforest 100,000 acres. It is the 
first time in all history that a nation or its 
citizens, desiring to express international 
sympathy, has been inspired to “say it with 
forests.” These seeds will be propagated, 
scientifically, in nurseries, transplanted, 
and, for centuries to come, France and 
England will be verdant with American 
generosity. 


South Bend News Tribune: One of the 
very important works that is now being 
done is that of growing forests in the dev- 
astated districts of France. Under the 
direction of Charles Lathrop Pack seeds 
are being furnished to France from which 
will be grown the trees that, fifty years 
hence, will flourish in spots ravaged by 
the armies. Unless we stop destroying 
our forests, our country in another gene- 
ration may be as lacking in forests as 
France. 


Plattsburgh Press: M. Jusserand, the 
French Ambassador, preached a powerful 
forest protection week sermon the other 
day when he accepted the gift of millions 
of tree seeds for France from Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association. He said: “Once 
more America is coming to the rescue. We 
did not believe that our gratitude could 
be increased but it will be by what you 
are doing. Of few things were we prouder 
than our forests, but they suffered terribly 
from the war.” France knew how to use 
her forests and keep them producing at the 
same time. Then the war came along. 
Why is it the United States, the American 
Forestry Association asks and rightly, does 
not have a forest policy? We should have 
a forest policy that results in a crop of 
trees every year, just as we have crops 
in everything else. Will it take a war, 
wiping out what we have left, to bring 
action? 

Citizen: 


Asheville (North Carolina) 


Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, has recent- 
ly presented to the French Government a 
gift that will not only aid France in the 
reclaiming of war devastated areas, but 
will make stronger the ties of friendship 
between France and the United States. Mr. 


Pack is sending to France 700 pounds of fir 
seed, or enough to reforest 30,000 acres 
of timber land. 


New York American: Goodwill between 
individuals is the dividend on acts of kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness, courtesy, helpfulness. 
It is equally true as a promoter of cordial 
relations between nations. It is simply 
the fine spirit of brotherhood writ large, 
not as a vague theory, but as an inspiring, 
pervading force. 

Treaties, at their best, merely bind gov- 
ernments; they do not bring the peoples 
of these nations into closer relations of 
common understanding, sympathy and help- 
fulness. The finer spirit of kindness has 
no fear of “entangling alliances.” 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, is sending 
to France seven hundred pounds of fir 
seed, sufficient to plant 30,000 acres of 
forest land on French battlefields. 

Acts of fine human helpfulness such as 
these do more to promote real, lasting 
goodwill between the people of the earth 
than all the acts of diplomats and gov- 
ernments, 





Newspaper Enterprise Association: Mil- 
lions of tree seeds have been given to 
France by Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Forestry Association. 
England and France both realize the value 
of trees. Unless we stop destroying our 
forests, our country in another generation 
may be as lacking in forests as France. 
With a little common sense, Americans 
would raise a yearly crop of trees just as 
they raise wheat, corn and cotton. 





Washington Post: It was fitting, on the 
anniversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the war, that the practical 
thoughtfulness of the American Forestry 
Association should crystallize into a gen- 
erous gift of tree seeds that are to be used 
in the restoration of the former great 
forests of France, made desolate by the 
enemy, and in the upbuilding of those 
wonderful woodland preserves in England, 
denuded in time of stress to provide war 
materials. The seed that is to cross the 
ocean and bear fruit in the fertile soil of 
the allied countries represent the hardy 
growth of this country, gathered in climes 
comparable with those where they are to 
thrive and flourish. They will become 
growing, living memorials to the men who 
went from here to fight in the common 
cause. Seeds are little things, but from 
them grow the great forests, and doubtless 
they will become the messengers of that 
goodwill which just now seems to be sorely 
needed throughout the disturbed world. 





San Antonio Express: France has a long- 
established forest policy. It is replanting 
the woods so wantonly destroyed, and 
seeks to do this quickly and thoroughly. 
In England and Scotland the great forests 
were sadly depleted during the war. The 
British Forestry Commission is hard at it, 
to restore them to pre-war conditions. 
These countries are giving an example 
to the United States. 


Columbus Journal: The presentation by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, to Ambas- 
sador Jusserand of a large consignment 
of fir seeds for the replanting of the forests 
in France had little of the spectacular in it, 
but it was one of the most significant gifts 
that America has made to France since the 
war. 

As evidence of how the French valued 
their forests and appreciated the gift of the 
seed, Ambassador Jusserand, in accepting 
the gift on behalf of his government, de- 
clared: “We did not believe that our grat- 
itude could be increased, but it will be by 
what you are doing.” 

The gratitude of the French is not as- 
sumed for the occasion, for the gift has 
more than a sentimental value. It will 
permit not only the restoration of beloved 
forests, but will prevent a future timber 
famine in France, and will be of immense 
economic advantage. The possession of 
timber supplies was an important factor in 
saving France during the war. The am- 
bassador even went so far as to declare that 
the French forest policy won the war. 

In her appreciation of her forests and 
timber resources, France is setting an ex- 
ample that the United States may well 
pattern after. We have been so profligate 
with our timber that the time is not far 
distant when some one will have to give 
us seeds for trees, if steps are not taken 
soon for renewing American forests. 

The cordial reception by France of this 
American gift, emphasizing, as it does, the 
necessity for conservation of resources, 
should stimulate new interest in this coun- 
try in this movement. 


Louisville Herald: England has for cen- 
turies cherished and conserved her forests. 
When war came hundreds of thousands of 
acres of fine trees were sacrificed. With 
France the situation was the same, de- 
nudation there, however, being vastly in- 
creased by the German destructiveness. The 
loss has not gone unnoticed by Americans 
and Douglas fir seeds were formally pre- 
sented to France and Great Britain by the 
American Forestry Association. The im- 
portance of these forests to France was 
a lesson not lost to Americans, and a more 
intelligent interest in forestry conservation 
for ourselves is noticeable now. 








CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 











The report of the Department of Lands 
and Forests for 1921 is received and con- 
tains some very valuable suggestions for 
the better management of Quebec’s forests. 
The law that was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to the effect that 
anyone operating on Crown Lands, so- 
called “limits,” must, if he wishes to cut 
in any other way than to the present diam- 
eter limits, thirteen inches two feet above 
the ground, for white and red pine, ten 
inches for white spruce, seven inches for 
black spruce, present a working plan for 
the approval of the Chief Forester is a 
long step forward in forestry practice. 
When this is approved permission to cut 
to different. diameter limits or even to cut 
clean may be granted. This law is not 
only a good one for the public domain, 
but also for the licensee. It prevents over 
cutting and thus lengthens the life of the 
timber supplies, insuring the permanence 
of industries dependent on the forest, which 
stabilizes and strengthens such industries, 
putting them on a permanent foundation. 
The government’s idea is to ascertain the 
amount of wood produced annually and 
then to restrict the cut to that amount. 
This will, of course, necessitate the map- 
ping and estimating of the timber by licen- 
sees and the preparation of working plans 
in advance of logging, but the more prog- 
ressive companies have already either 
nearly completed such work or have it 
under way. Almost all of the uncut stands 
in Quebec are over mature and the areas 
show an annual decrease in the amount of 
timber rather than an increase and these 
areas will never become productive until 
they are cut. In many instances the ad- 
vanced growth is sufficient to restock the 
areas if they are cut clean. There are also 
many areas in the north where only about 
ten per cent of the timber ever reaches 
the government diameter limit and these, 
if the diameter regulation is enforced 
would be practically closed to lumbering. 
By cooperation with the government, prac- 
tical plans for lumbering can be worked 
out which will not only put limits on a 
sustained yield basis but will make logging 
cheaper and more profitable. Mutual con- 
fidence on the part of the government and 
the licensee will help both parties and 
will be to their advantage. 

Simcoe County in Ontario has pur- 
chased 1000 acres of land and has planted 
part of it with white pine seedlings and 
plans to restock the whole area, thus cre- 
ating a county forest. The land was at 


one time covered with white pine. It is 
the aim of Ontario to encourage such 
work and the Premier hopes to have a 
forest for every county. 


Grand’ Mere, Quebec, is trying to estab- 
lish a municipal forest and it is hoped that 
this plan will mature during the coming 
year. 

A prize of $5,000 has been offered by Mr. 
F. J. D. Barnjum for the best means of 
combating the spruce bud worm and other 
forest insect pests. This is the culmination 
of his other offers of prizes for the best 
essay on fire protection, the best work 
done by individual fire rangers, and the es- 
tablishment of the first municipal forest. 
Mr. Barnjum is devoting his time, money 
and energy to the cause of perpetuating 
his country’s forests and deserves all pos- 
sible credit. If other men of means would 
follow his good example, progress would 
be much more rapid. 

The Canadian Air Board will place five 
airplanes at the disposal of the Dominion 
Forestry Branch for fire patrol in the for- 
ests of Northern Manitoba. The station 
will be at Victoria Beach, Lake Winnipeg, 
and the patrol will extend as far west as 
The Pas, near the Saskatchewan Boundary. 
This will demonstrate the value of aircraft 
for such work. 

Observations on the Canadian prairies 
show that the trees are gradually advancing 
westward, due to fewer prairie fires. The 
trees push forward in islands but are hin- 
dered by the prevailing winds, but in spite 
of these progress is steady. 

The two cars of the Canadian Forestry 
Association are doing splendid work, one 
in British Columbia, for fire protection and 
forestry, the other in the Prairie Provinces, 
for tree planting. The cars have done ex- 
cellent educational work and their equip- 
ment is being steadily improved. 

A fire was discovered in a pine planta- 
tion belonging to the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad about three miles south 
of Plattsburg and was reported to the com- 
mandant at the United States Army Bar- 
racks at Plattsburg, who promptly sent out 
a truckload of soldiers. They extinguished 
the fire before a very great deal of damage 
was done. This public-spirited action de- 
serves great commendation and is in keep- 
ing with army traditions. 

Mr. D. C. A. Galarneau, who inaugurated 
the forestry department of the St. Maurice 
Paper Company, has resigned his position 
to become Assistant State Forester of 
Massachusetts, with headquarters at 
Springfield. 

The Dominion Forestry Branch has be- 
gun the season’s work at its various forest 
experiment stations and with the appro- 
priation made for this work should accom- 
plish a great deal during the coming sum- 
mer. Nothing is needed more at present 
than accurate information about the growth 


of trees in the forest and in _ planted 
stands, their diseases and insect enemies 
and there is only one way to get such in- 
formation and that is by the establishment 
and continous study of sample plots coy- 
ering all the various conditions. So little 
work has been done along these lines that 
each one must experiment for himself 
Many questions affecting artificial regen- 
eration are waiting solution, and many peo- 
ple are waiting for authoritative informa- 
tion before undertaking reforestation. 

A company is in the process of forma- 
tion which will undertake all kinds of 
aerial surveys. Photographs will be taken 
for mapping and estimating timber, for 
preliminary surveys for railroad, highway 
and waterpower development, for town 
planning, for rights-of-way for power lines, 
and for checking the progress of river 
drives and logging operations. This com- 
pany will be known as the Fairchild Aerial 
Engineering Company (Canada). It will 
work in conjunction with the Laurentide 
Air Service, Ltd., which will do all the fly- 
ing. The head office of the Company will 
be at Grand’ Mere, Quebec. 

The President, Mr. G. Fujihara, the 
Purchasing Agent, Employment Supervisor 
and some other members of the Oji Paper 
Company, of Tokio, Japan, visited Canada 
during the month of March. This com- 
pany is one of the largest in the world, 
with a capital of $25,000,000, and operating 
32 paper machines. The timber lands of 
the company are on the islands of Hokkaido 
and Saghalien. Conditions both in the 
woods and in the mills are very similar to 
those in Canada and they have about the 
same species. This company has a for- 
estry department, in charge of Mr. Kobay- 
ashi, who has also visited Canada, and is 
much interested in its work. The Presi- 
dent is a director of the Japanese Forestry 
Association. 

A very interesting pamphlet has just 
been published by Mr. Henrick Carbonnier, 
who, on behalf of the Swedish government 
made a trip through the United States and 
Canada in 1920. It is a book of 150 pages 
and is excellently illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. It also contains many 
diagrams and tables and gives descriptions 
of the forest types and conditions in diff- 
erent parts of the country. Logging meth- 
ods, mensuration, industrial uses of woods. 
industries, exports and imports, forest poli- 
cies and so forth are well covered. Mr. 
Carbonnier was a close observer and his 
book is interesting as showing what a 
Swedish forester thinks of us and our 
methods. 
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FIVE ELMS MEMORIAL FOR GREEN 
On the site of the old McGowan Pass 
Tavern, Central Park, near the East Drive, 
about opposite 106th Street, five of the 
largest trees ever planted in New York 
City now stand, as part of a memorial to 
Andrew H. Green, who, during his long 
public career took an active part in the 
building and maintenance of the park. 
Samuel Parsons, for thirty years land- 
scape architect of the Park Department 
and a friend of Mr. Green, suggested to the 
Andrew H. Green Memorial 
that one of the fitting 
would be a group of big elms in the park, 
says the New York Times. Col. Henry W. 
Sackett, the president of the association, 
and Dr. Edward Hagaman Hall, the secre- 
tary, called a meeting of the association 


Association 


most memorials 


and the suggestion was adopted. 

Mr. Parsons selected the trees at Elms- 
ford, in Westchester county. 
50 to 60 years old, and about 15 to 18 
inches thick and weighs ten tons, so that 
much care had to be taken in moving them. 
Mr. Parsons and other tree su- 
pervised the work. The Park 
Commissioner, Francis D. Gallatin, took an 


Each is about 


experts 


present 


active interest in the plan for the memorial 
and gave the committee every assistance. 

In 1868 Mr. Green originated the plan 
for the combination of the boroughs into 
Greater New York, a proposal not carried 
out until about thirty years later. 
advised the plan for the consolidation of 
the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 
as the New York Public Library, and as- 
sisted in the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. He found- 
ed the New York Zoological Society and 
was its president. 


He also 





FIRES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Major R. Y. Stuart, Commissioner of 
Forestry, has issued the following state- 
ment concerning the forest fire situation: A 
considerable number of forest fires are now 
being reported to the Department of For- 
estry. The Department’s organization and 
co-operating agencies are actively at work 
doing all they can to prevent fires and to 
extinguish promptly those that occur. Mate- 
tial in the forest is now so dry-that any fire 
started may assume serious proportions in 
spite of the most efficient methods used in 
reaching and attacking it. 
of the state is earnestly requested to avoid 


Every citizen 


the use of fire in the woods so far as prac- 
ticable. If fire is necessary, the utmost 
care should be exercised in its use. 
fires in Pennsylvania are practically all of 
human origin, and consequently are pre- 
ventable. The loss they occasion is a 
needless waste to the citizen and the State. 
I hope every Pennsylvanian will recognize 
the duty of good citizenship by cooperating 
in every way that he can to put an end to 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 





American Forest 


Regulation 
By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 


Limited edition, paper cover, $2.75 net, 
$3.00 postage prepaid (cloth, $3.50); about 
230 pages (6x9 inches). 

A thoroughly Americanized discussion 
of the regulation of forests. Introduction 
by B. E. Fernow, LL. D.; 4 chapters by 
H. H. Chapman, Professor, Yale School of 
Forestry. 


Of Interest to 


LUMBERMEN, FORESTERS 
and ESTATE OWNERS 





Order Direct From 
T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 242 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 











Nominate Your Friends For 
Membership 
In The Association 
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A TREE TRAGEDY 


This tree tragedy is being enacted in beau- 
tiful Franklin Park in Boston. The black 
oak, like a black snake, is swallowing a 
white oak whole, while a hickory looks on. 
All three trees are rooted on one spot. 
The photograph is by Mr. Guy C. Cald- 
well, of Cambridge. 
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AN RSeeK 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine sepcimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Ete., for memorial planting. 


Trees from *°5 to 30 feet are recommend- 


ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to perpetuate 
its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 














o 
Orchids. -- 
Orchids; we collect, im- 
pert, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
Se of freshly imported unestablished 

chids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


Me _in 











TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and ardy Perennial Seeds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CONYERS B. FLEJU, Jr. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 























EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








Plant Vi sasial Fa 




















TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Priee List on Request 
Special Quantity ces 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1897 
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Can You Afford To Buy 
Books? 


The American Forestry Asso- 





ciation will give Books on 
Forestry, Trees, etc., or on 
any subject, for a little of 


your spare time. 


Details on request. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1214 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 














AMERICAN FORESTRY 


REFORESTATION IN WASHINGTON 

Greater interest than ever before in the 
preservation of the forests of the State of 
Washington is being taken by lumbermen, 
legislators, and the general public. This is 
due largely to the depletion elsewhere in 
the United States of the timber supply and 
the ever-increasing cut on the Pacific 
Coast. At the present rate of cutting of 
over 5% billion feet of timber annually, 
and with little regard for reforestation, the 
time is not far distant when the supply of 
If the State 


early adopts measures to secure reforesta- 


timber will be exhausted. 


tion of the cut-over lands suitable chiefly 
for the production of timber, it is esti- 
mated that the present cut may be con- 
tinued indefinitely through growth of young 
timber, thus maintaining the chief indus- 
try of the State. 

Since the meeting of the Forestry Con- 
ference held in October, 1921, under the 
auspices of the State Development Bureau 
in the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for 
the purpose of laying the foundation for a 
thorough and definite State Forestry Pol- 
icy, Advisory Committees have met on a 
number of occasions. 

A general conference will be held in the 
fall at which the reports and recommenda- 
tions will be submitted, looking towards a 
well-defined State Forestry policy. It is 








Holds for Reference or Distributes 
It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 


Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. 
without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 


and routes papers automatically—instantly. 
arate compartments for all to whom mail is distributed. 


It has sep- 


$122 Per Secrion 


280 us. PAT. OR PEE 








one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
papers to find the paper you want. A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 
way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Built of Steel Sections 

Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
ard olive green finish. Floor sectioms for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes. 

Pays for Itself 

A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 
efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly 
desks, from president to office boy. 

The prices under illustrations 
are for standard Kleradesk models 


in Olive Green. Order one today. ‘How to Get 
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Write at once for free, 
instructive, tllus- 
trated folder, 7Comp: 9 












































Being sectional, you may later 

add to or alter it. We guaran- ous 

tee complete satisfaction. Effici- 7 
Ross-Gould Company ency,.” c 
232 N, 10th St., St. Louis 

New York, Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 





expected that the recommendations wif} 
then be submitted to the January, 1923 
session of the State legislature. 

After an address given in April by Geo. 
S. Long before the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club, a com- 
mittee was appointed to further the idea 
of a State Forestry policy. A tax invyes- 
tigation committee has been appointed by 
Governor Hart, with duties covering a 
broad field of investigation. In addition 
to other matters, this committee is now 
considering legislative measures looking 
towards reforestation on both state and 
private cut-over lands. 


’ 





TIMBER PRESERVATION 

The increased demand for permanent tim- 
ber structures is shown in a recent re- 
port of the Service Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association. Over 
2,400,000,000 board feet of timber for va- 
rious purposes were pressure treated in 
1921 by the 122 wood preserving plants in 
operation throughout the United States, 
thereby surpassing the 1920 record by 
nearly 17 per cent. Approximately equal 
amounts were treated with coal-tar creo- 
sote and with zinc chloride, the standard 


wood preservatives. 

To treat this wood 51,375,360 pounds of 
zinc chloride, with an absorption of one- 
half pound per cubic foot, and 79,384,326 
gallons of creosote, with an absorption of 
5 to over 20 pounds per cubic foot, were re- 
quired. Ease of handling and the perma- 
nence of well-treated wood at low cost are 
given as the reason for the increased de- 
mand. The proper use of a wood preser- 
vative adds a new quality to timber which 
enhances its value as a construction mate- 
rial. The material treated consisted main- 
ly of construction timbers for wharf, bridge, 
highway, mining and building purposes, 
piling, telephone and power poles, ties, 
fence posts, wood blocks for street paving 
and for factory floors, and timber for mis- 
cellaneous uses. 





PENNSYLVANIA FIRE WARDENS 

A very interesting meeting of the Fire 
Wardens was held under the auspices of 
the Pocono Forestry Association at 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Forty-two of 
the forty-five fire wardens of Monroe 
County were there, at this ninth meeting of 
their organization. There were excellent 
addresses by Mr. Charles W. Meek, Dr. 
W. R. Fisher, Mr. E. A. Hoops, Mr. J. H. 
Kunkle, Secretary of the Pocono Associa- 
tion, County Superintendent of Schools 
Frank Koehler, District Forester Stadden 
and others. Much interesting information 


regarding the development and progress of 
fire protection work in the state was pre- 
sented and enthusiastic appreciation of the 
work of the wardens was expressed. 
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“THE OBLIGATIONS THAT GO WITH PRE-EMINENCE.” 











| BOGALUSA’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE A PERPETUAL SUPPLY TO OUR TRADE. | 


BUYING LUMBER ON FAITH— 
FROM “A SAW-MILL WITH A CONSCIENCE.” 


It is higher-grade practice to avoid errors than to have to correct 
them. The morale of a truly great organization is more potent 
in averting errors than are all the rules in the rule-book. The 
united slogan at 


EXTRA EXTRA 
DENSE DENSE 
Southern _ Southern 
PINE PINE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


is—‘‘Correct all mistakes BEFORE THEY HAPPEN.” 


With a shipping capacity of over 40 cars a day, which is much the 
pping cap 4 
largest of any saw-mill operation in the world, we are told that our 
day by day record year after year, of customers’ complete satisfaction 
y y y ¥ y Pp 
is without a comparison in the annals of the most critical buyers. 





This means superb manufacturing (from our own great stands of 
Virgin Timber which we believe is without an equal today). It 
means rigidly true grading, strictly per Factory Mutuals, A. S. T. M. 
and A.R.E.A. It means scrupulous count (“every foot a foot”) 
and it means loading of the most skillful kind. 


*. 


RIMM 


i 


The world’s largest saw-mill is not the only notable feature of 


BOGALVSA 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


ce . . 9? + . 
the New South’s Young City of Destiny.” It leads in many lines. 
ANNA 


HUI UUU NLU 
HULU 


Ui} 


What are your lumber requirements? Have you any special problems? 


Will you write us freely? Our response will be personal, candid and prompt. 
SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


GREAT SOUTHERN Eowraxy: 1628 4th Ave., BOGALUSA, LA. 








“BUYING BOGALUSA TRADE-MARKED PINE IS LIKE GETTING A CERTIFIED CHECK.” 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 
men. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 15 years experience in 
Practical Forestry and Park work, with good 
working knowledge in the cutting and removal 
of timber, Fire Protection Planting. Pruning 
and Care of Trees and Shrubs, etc., desires posi- 
tion with private company or on an estate. Ad- 
dress Box 3075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. (3-5-22) 





YOUNG MAN, Age 29, ex-service man in the field 
artillery, desires employment in some branch of 
forestry or as a ranger, guard, etc. Address Box 
3080, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington D. C. (3-5-22) 





WANTED-—Positions by three High School Grad- 
uates for forestry work or woods work for the 
summer. Salary or location no object. Ex- 
perience wanted. Box 3085. care AMERICAN 


FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, , 7 





GRADUATE LANDSCAPE FORESTER, expe- 
rienced in both municipal and private forestry 
and landscape engineering desires position with 
a municipality or private concern. Address 
Box 3095, care AMERICAN PORNEERY Pia 


AZINE, Washington, D. C 22) 





“LAND OWNERS, are your holdings burden- 
some? Perhaps there is a better way of getting 
an income from them or turning them into cash 
than has yet occurred to you. It will cost 
you nothing to talk your troubles over with 
a LAND SPECIALIST, temporarily unemployed, 
with 25 years’ experience at lumbering, fores- 
try, farming and agricultural organization in 
the Northwest. Write description of location, 
topography. soil. etc., in reply Box 4010, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. 


FORESTRY COLLEGE GRADUATE, 22, single, 
willing and capable, wants work with a forest 
products company or a research party. Not par- 
ticular which part of world duties will lead to. 
Address Box 4000, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. (5-7-22) 








GRADUATE FORESTER — Experienced; eight 
years state forest management, four years nur- 
sery, landscape and horticultural work, desires 
connection with firm or individual interested in 
forests or nurseries for commercial purposes. 
Address Box 4020, care AMERICAN FORES- 
TRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C.  (6-8-22) 


POSITION WANTED BY A TECHNICALLY 
TRAINED FORESTER at present employed as 
forest manager on one of the biggest private es- 
tates in Pennsylvania; 35 years experience. Can 
furnish the best reference. Address Box 4030, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, c. (6-9-22) 











WANTED 





WANTED—A graduate forester of four or five 
years’ experience. Eastern preliminary educa- 
tion preferred. Good salesman, excellent talker. 
To do educational extension work. Address 
Box X-22, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAG- 
AZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 





WANTED—FORESTERS AND RANGERS to act 
as District Superintendents and book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
etc. Pay weekly. Complete equipment. State 
territory desired. Full or part time. Address 
Box 3090, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C (4-6-22) 


FORESTERS, UNEMPLOYED CR EMPLOYED, 
havin executive ability and posesssing 
the gift to lead others, to write us. Great 
opportunity for those that qualify. State age, 
—reference—(2) if employed. School graduated 
from (years). Confidential. Rangers also an- 
swer this Address Box 66-66, ERICAN 





FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
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EASTERN NATIONAL FORESTS 


The purchase of more than 2,000,000 acres 
of forest lands by the United States has 
been approved and 1,700,000 acres has been 
acquired and put under administration as 
National Forests, in the Eastern States, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Weeks law, enacted March 1, 1911. The 


results of a decade of work under that 


law have been summarized by the Na- 


tional Forest Reservation Commission in 


its report for 1921, which has been sub- 
mitted to Congress by Secretary of War 
Weeks, president of the commission. 

The National Forests created from the 
purchased lands lie in the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. They 
have been established primarily to protect 
the headwaters of 12 important river sys- 
tems. This protection benefits not only 
navigation but also waterpower develop- 
ment, and provides a basis for a system of 
flood control, either natural or augmented 
by reservoirs. 

The purchase of lands in Pennsylvania, 
the report states, was begun last year on 
the headwaters of the Allegheny River. The 
recurring floods on the Ohio, especially at 
Pittsburgh, made this desirable. Other 
rivers protected are the Connecticut, An- 
droscoggin, Saco and Merrimac, all im- 
portant New England streams on which 
many manufacturers are dependent for 
power, and the Monongahela, which with 
the Allegheny has been the chief source of 
the floods so disastrous to Pittsburgh. 

The new forest to be built up in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, under the name of the 
Allegheny National Forest, is to embrace 
more than 400,000 acres of rough, cut-over 
land, much of which is badly burned and at 
present producing nothing of value, and 
which is in need of fire protection and for- 
estry management to make the area again 
a productive asset to the State. All the for- 
ests in the 10 States have an important 
function in connection with timber pro- 
duction. 





A VOTE FOR THE SYCAMORE 

At the recent annual meeting, held early 
in April, of the National Association, Sur- 
vivors of the Battle of Shiloh, the follow- 
ing resolution, declaring for the sycamore 
as the National Tree, was passed: 

“Be it resolved by this Association, now 
on its annual pilgrimage to the field of this 
mighty conflict, that the Sycamore Tree be 
commended as the National Tree of the 
United States of America, and we hereby 
endorse the same and cast our votes for it, 
its pure white body and limbs being the 
emblem of peace, now so much desired by 
the entire world——George P. Washburn, 
Commander.” 





SMOKERS CAUSE MANY FOREST 
FIRES 

Twenty per cent of all the forest fires 
started by man in the National Forests o{ 
the West during 1921, were caused by care. 
less tobacco smokers, according to figures 
compiled by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In Cali. 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico one 
out of every four forest fires due to human 
agencies was started by burning cigarettes, 
cigars, matches or pipe-heels carelessly 
thrown aside by smokers while in the 
woods. In other parts of the West the 
percentage of smokers’ fires ranged from 
12 to 18 per cent. The total number of 
forest fires on the western National For- 
ests during the past season was 5,131, of 
which number 1,444 were caused by light- 
ning, 732 by smokers, and 2,955 by other 
human agencies. 

Careless smokers, foresters point out, are 
responsible for one of the most serious 
fire hazards in the country, because they 
fail to take proper precautions with burn- 
ing tobacco and matches. The preventable 
fire waste of all kinds from these causes 


averages more than $18,000,000 a year, ac- 
cording to figures published by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
“tailor-made” cigarette is the principal of- 
fender in the woods, where a_ glowing 
“snipe” thoughtlessly thrown down on the 
forest floor may cost the public thousands 
of dollars for fire fighting, to say nothing 
of the value of timber destroyed, the deso- 
lation of scenic beauty spots, and the harm 
done to waterflow and wild life. 





FOREST LAND PLANTED 

More than 3,000 acres of idle land in 
Pennsylvania, which are suitable only for 
growing a crop of timber, were planted 
this spring with young forest trees, grown 
and distributed free by the Department of 
Forestry. Thousands of trees were shipped 
every day from the three forest nurseries 
at Mont Alto, Clearfield and Greenwood 


Furnace. The Department of Forestry es- 
timates that more than 3,500,000 trees, 
evergreens and hardwoods, were given 


without cost to owners of land in this 
State. About 165,000 other trees were 
planted in State forests. Applications for 
the State’s trees this spring far exceeded 
any previous demand, and the entire avail- 
able supply was taken long before the 
planting season opened. John W. Keller, 
chief of the Bureau of Silviculture, said he 
had applications for at least 7,000,000 seed- 
lings, but only half that number could be 
supplied. Next year, the department’s nur- 
series will grow about 8,000,000 trees for 
the reforestation of Pennsylvania’s waste 
and denuded lands. 
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2 yr traffic again reaches a normal quan- 
tity much freight is going to pieces in tran- 
sit by reason of insufficient packing unless a very 
material improvement in packing is effected.” 
The above paragraph from the report of a divi- 
sion freight agent of one of the leading railroads 
of the country will suggest to many business men 
the importance of checking up on their present 
methods of packing their goods for shipment. 
* * * 


At the left are shown a few specimens of faulty 
crates—by no means exceptional instances. You 
will find scores of such crates at any freight ter- 
minal, any time. They help pile up the claims for 
damaged “freight which every year mount into 
millions of dollars. 

* * 

The services of a Weyerhaeuser crating engineer 
are available to any shipper who thinks that his 
packing methods might be improved. 

















SK any jobber or retail mer- 
chant what he thinks about 
the value of proper packing. 

The chances are he will name 
those shippers whose products al- 
ways arrive in good condition— 
ready for immediate use or sale. 
No needless repair costs; no dam- 
age claims and allowances to hag- 
gle over; no lost parts to replace. 

He will probably tell you that 
this is one reason why he likes to 
do business with them. 


HIPPERS in all lines are find- 

ing that proper packing makes 
selling easier. The elimination of 
damage claims and allowances 
speeds collections and increases 
profits. Very frequently, too, they 
have found it possible, through sci- 
entific crate design, to reduce, ma- 
terially, their packing costs. 

One manufacturer has saved 28% 
in lumber on one crate, 30% on an- 
other, and more than 50% on a 
third. His total savings in lumber 
and shipping weight amount to 
over ten thousand dollars a year. 
And ineach instance the redesigned 
crate has proved more efficient 
than the one formerly used. 

Proper crate construction is no 
longer a matter of guesswork. The 
engineering principles upon which 
it is based are now established by 
the experience, observation and ex- 
periments of the U.S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, the railroads 





Does the Proper Packing of Goods Pay? 


and many large shippers as well. 

In the same manner that mer- 
chandise is being designed, tested, 
redesigned and tried out, so, too, 
are the crates which are to carry 
these goods being designed and 
built to meet successfully the haz- 
ards of transportation at a mini- 
mum cost. 

The Weyerhaeuser organization 
has for years been at work on this 
problem—collecting and analyzing 
the facts, so that every foot of lum- 
ber it sells for crating purposes 





HESE illus- } 

trations show < 
how a few im- 
portant details of 
construction can \ 
increase strength \ 
of a crate. In the 
upper picture 
note that frame 
members are held 
bytwo nails driv- 
en in a row, while in the other three nails 
are used and they are staggered. Greater 
holding power is thus obtained and danger 
from splitting is materially reduced. 


The double mitre on the diagonal brace 
shown below also gives a bearing against 
the upright frame member, thus trans- 
mitting any thrust it might receive directly 
to the frame of the crate rather than to its 
fastenings as would be the case above. 


The proper size, thickness and kind 
of lumber, and the size and spacing of 
nails will vary 
with the require- 
ments of each in- 
dividual crate. 
The strength of a 
crate can often 
. be increased 
when necessary 
without increas- 
ing the amount 
of lumber used. 

















a= WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
| SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


will deliver 100% service and at 
the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 

As a result, this organization 
now offers to the industrial user of 
crating lumber the services of a 
practical crating engineer. Without 
cost to you we will send this man 
to your plant, to check up your 
crates, and with the co-operation 
of your shipping department to re- 
design your shipping containers 
to fit in each case the products to 
be packed. 

Lumber is the standard material 
for shipping containers. For this 
purpose, this organization offers to 
factory and industrial buyers, from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of lumber of uni- 
form quality and in quantities ade- 
quate to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ 

which outlines the principles 
of crate construction and explains 
the personal service of Weyer- 
haeuser engineers, will be sent on 
request to manufacturers who use 
crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
are distributed through the estab- 
lished tradechannels by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices 
at 208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; 
1015 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; 
and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives through- 
out the country. 














































































BOOK REVIEWS 





A. Rollins (Scrib- 


Price $2.50. 


The Cowboy. by Philip 
ner’s, New York, 
What the forest fire means to the forest 

ranger the prairie fire meant to the cow- 
boy of the Western cattle range, 
Philip Ashton Rollins whose book “The 
Cowboy,” is now being eagerly read by 
everyone interested in the West and par- 
ticularly in the cowboy, his life and his 
habits. Mr. Rollins, whose book is a real 
contribution to the history of western de- 
velopment, says: 

“The prairie-fire sometimes produced ex- 
citing duties. Fires were frequent; but 
usually were of small importance, and, if 
promptly attacked, easily exterminated. At 
other times however they were terrifying. 

“For successive weeks an arid heat and 
a lifeless air, at 10 o’clock acrid whiffs 
and a blurred horizon, but at 12 o’clock a 
biting smell and the horizon gone. Out 
there, somewhere, was a line of grimy 
men desperately fighting to stop the march 
of the advancing flames that the latter 
might burn themselves out upon their self- 
selected battle ground. .Punchers with 
eyebrows and eyelashes gone, with wet 
handkerchiefs over mouth and nose, in mad 


sO says 


haste, but with cool reasoning, ‘straddled’ 
the fire; two mounted men, one on either 
side of the flames, dragging behind them 
at their lariats’ ends a green hide or wet 
blanket. Other men either mounted or 
afoot, scarred and intrepid like their 
brothers, beat upon the fire’s side lines 
with similar utensils or with bunches of 
brush. 

“The thickness of the grass or the veloc- 
ity of the wind might generate heat or 
movement such as to make straddling un- 
feasible, and then the only remedy was to 
‘back-fire’ across the enemy’s prospective 
line of march. Along the zone selected for 
the ‘back-fire,’ a horseman trailed a bun- 
dle of burning fagots. The flames thus 
started were held in check on their home- 
ward side by straddling them. 

“In the early stages of the contest, liv- 
ing warnings intermittently came out of 
the wall of smoke, for an occasional deer 
or antelope, a solitary horse or steer would 
rush, wild-eyed past the toiling men. Thus 
the best experts on the subject of danger 
had advised human retreat, but such re- 
treat was not to be considered. 

“The last of these fleeing animals had 
passed through the line of fire fighters. 


There was a sudden puff far in the rear 
and in an instant the prairie behind the 
men was ablaze. It was mount and reach 
the shelter given by a projecting hill, by 
the bottom of a coulee, by a_ grassless 
‘buf-alo wallow,’ or, in the language of the 
craft, it would be ‘fried gent,’ ‘no break- 
fast forever,’ and the ‘long trail to Kingdom 
Come.’ 

“With safety thus attained, the next and 
an immediate task was to gallop down 
to leeward, again to move out before the 
flames, and to re-enegage the enemy upon 
the same tactics as before. 

“There was peril in the extensive fires, 
for they would sulk and make slow prog- 
ress for a time, and then would leap for- 
ward in irregular frontage more rapidly 
than a horse could run. They, on occasion, 
would travel for many miles. The peril 
was particularly for such as had to fight 
the flames and so, having to stand their 
ground, could not materially shift position. 
But any one who merely sought escape 
would find that, through the average fire, 
ran here and there safe lanes made up of 
interrupted and quite dissimilar elements, 
a stream’s bed, a rocky ledge, a bit of grass- 
less earth.” 
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THE GLASS OF FASHION. Anonymous................. ssvesesese 2.50 THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR. Peter B. Kyne..................-+-- 2.00 
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MYSTERIOUS JAPAN. Julian Street ....................ssseeeees 4.00 LUCRETIA LOMBARD. Kathleen Norris ... .............:00+0++ 1.90 
MY BROTHER T. R. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson.............. 3.00 THE PURPLE PEARL. Anthony Pryde .................sesesees 1.90 
MAROONED IN MOSCOW. Marguerite E. Harrison............. 3.00 THE BRIMMING CUP. Dorothy Canfield ...................-005+ 2.00 
OF ALL THINGS. Robert Benchley ..........-.--.::sseseeeeeees 1.75 ANDIVIUS HEDULIO. Edward Lucas White ..................- 2.00 
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Among prominent schools served by 


Davey Tree Surgeons are: 


NEWPORT NAVAL TRAINING 
STATION 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


THE MISSES MASTERS SCHOOL 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
GROTON SCHOOL 
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JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE THING THAT CAN PRODUCE A FINE 
OLD TREE—AND THAT IS TIME 


M ONEY can buy almost anything else—gardens, houses, drives, shrubbery. But it 
- cannot buy a full-grown tree, beautiful with that dignity and majesty which 
comes with age alone. A season can produce a velvety lawn; a century is often 
spanned in the creation of a tree. 


Can you, then—if you are the possessor of fine old trees—afford to take chances with 
them? The tree is a living, breathing thing, and as such is subject to disease and decay. 
Insect enemies attack it. Structural weaknesses make it, often, the easy victim of 
storms. The ailing tree, if neglected, will die prematurely just as surely as night 
follows day. 

Abundant foliage is not necessarily a sign of tree health. Disease and decay work 
insidiously, and frequently the most dangerous conditions are not evident to the 
untrained eye. Too often-the warning comes too late—the tree is gone. 

What is the real condition of your trees? To find out, come to Headquarters. Davey 
Tree Surgery is the development of a generation of experience in saving trees around 
thousands of America’s finest homes. It is your guarantee of trustworthy service, 
because it is backed by an organization of established professional responsibility 
and financial: stability. It treats trees as living organisms, and saves them without 
guessing or experiment—when they can be saved. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. 
They are easily available and handle operations of any size, large or small. A letter 
or wire to Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc., 2106 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio. 
Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St.; Boston,-467 Massachusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Title 
Building; Baltimore, American Building; Detroit, General Motors Building; Chicago, 
Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 


Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, 
Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Montclair, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapoils, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 











DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 


* representing themselves. 


An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Etc. 





ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson...................... $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mil 
—— 2 BOYS BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODGRAFT._ 
AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann.. 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry MANE Co. <3. «cor eccuck 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck .-- 
ge INGENUITY OF TODAY—C. r* MI. suicides snenendeken 
RT AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAK 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES Rez Vicat 0 SE oe 
AMERICAN WOODS-—R. B. Hough (14 parts), per part............. 
pag RARE TREES AND PLANTS—the Earl of Annesley 
BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN—Thornton W. Burgess.............. 
BIRDS_ ROS Sot nein oe Cena a ttiey tens aaeien se KensOn sees crea 
BIRDS IN Ro RELATION TO gg M. Weed......... 
BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE—W. H. Hudso 
BIRDS OF FIELD, agg AND PARK_Albert. Field Gilmore. . 
BIRDS 4 LA PLATA—W. H. Hudson (2 vols.)...............0ee+0:: 
BIRDS OF THE ONITED. STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall 5 
BLEACHING AND ag 3g? 4 ~~eneinen J. Merritt Matthews 8: = 
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BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fred F. Moon.................0.:seeecceeeeeeees 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS — Robt. oh eee ore 3.00 
BOTANY OF CROP PLANTS—Wilfred W. Robbins....-...........+.. 2.25 
BULB GARDENING—Mary Hampden ................seeeeeceeeeeeeeeee Ped 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. 


CLEARING AND GRUBBING— Halbert IIR, ca a cececkesnee 2.50 


COUNTRY HOUSE—Charies FB. Heeger ..........cccese  csccccccccccces 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW. IN AMERICA~J. P. Kinney.. 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and a bch eG uvehcoswen ex eG 3.50 
ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. ForbesS.................-.00+- 3.50 
Pct Ls ad AMERICAN TIMBER LAW_J. P. Kinney........ 3.00 

MILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman............ 3.00 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 3.50 
pote FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson.................:eeeeeeeeeees = 


FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling...................:e2005: 
FEATHERS. FURS AND ig eg ae. S tsdnl Sacieinn wneokeont ees 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW T —G. 

a OF AMERICAN TREES aw *SHRUBS_Schuyier 


Sah. tins eee AEL Ws phunavesabashoarstekdsgs eaten egehcesea ccna 3.50 
ee BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth ................---.0-00- 1.10 
en aceon ngs 64 is sin de sis ses 000 vc 5b oan eo 2.00 
FOREST I NID no owe c's ccctoccesececcecnessasaccessees 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknagel...................-00eeeees 2.50 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt Chapman................... 5.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY-—Isaiah Bowman ................+++.++00++ 5.00 
= PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE-—N. C. are 
FOREST T RANGER—John NG! si ca aduncahbus onesie pessiceche sce 1.50 
FOREST sg gh ae! SMR og ch a bhemscxcecae wows cielos tansiesc 2.00 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson .....................05. 2.00 
FORESTS = UPPER oRDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS Frank. ai 
ee eee eae tan Loko Wikia inwiode s5:508) -s40008 vacenesnisg F 
FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES—A. Henry.................0cceeeeeues 7.50 
FOREST VALUA ee ey eat Chapman......... Sasaaoweey 3.00 
FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth ................ccccsee cee ceeeeeee 1.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY__T. Woolsey, Jr.........5. be 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOTANY—C. Stuart pe 
GAR gang OR CITY BACK-YARD GARDENING—Sandwich 160 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD—Cora Stanwood Cobb....................68- 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN-—Jay L. B. Taylor S00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 
MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark 
HANDBOOK  * ae OF THE NORTHERN U. 
EAST OF T ROCKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough eskenaen caus J 
HEREDITY ANDY EVOLUTION IN PLANTS—C. Stuart Gager...... 1.25 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS-—J. R. Simmons.......... 4.00 
as gamed OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—S. J. 


00 
S. AND CANADA 
10.00 


IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott........ 2.50 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn...... 2.50 
oe eS eS rrr eee 6.00 
INSECT PESTS OF fg on GARDEN AND ORCHARD-—E. D. San- 
derson and L. ET te dip ai nwicaoiths dann aaeicae ches a6 s0cecsaase 
INTERESTING NEIGHBORS Oliver IID cipdinsdchassneconce se 1.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot Coues (2 vols.)....... “— 


KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston ..................s0see0. 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER-—H. D. Tieman 4.50 
er GUIDE FOR GENERAL BOTANY__C. Stuart Gager red 


EES WE BAU THO; We. BRIG. cece cc cccccscssccescccccscce 
LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM—Leonard Barron............ 1.25 
LOG OF A aiuper se MIR Sa Sewer tweet esr cecase 2.25 
Poeeee see Rec cut c orale connie iwaiesaseceesncs’ 4.50 
LUMBER AND I TS USES R. ata habe ocncencat ro nscenes ss 2.25 
LUMBE R MANUFACTURING ccCoUNE ‘S—A. F. Jones............ 2.25 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING ESTIMATOR—Joseph Holt............. 6.50 
LUMBER RECKONER—Neil Chapin .................cccccceeeeeeeenees 4.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN— Austin ns sich anc om 2.12 
eee’ 4 TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. eeanent Weremamteld 12.50 
MANUA FORESTRY, vol i—Hawley and Hawes............... 3.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin ................... 2.50 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-S. J. Record............... 2.50 


MODERN PULP & PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham.................. 6.00 
MYCOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY—John W. Harshberger..... 40 
— —- LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES AND PLANTS— 
; ERA ee re eS 1, 

NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 259 

NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY-—E. Bruncken..... A 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—Wilson Compton 209 
OUR COMMON BIRDS—john B. Grant...............cccccccccceec eens 15 


OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—Maud Going ................... 1.50 
OUR GARDEN FLOWERS—Harriet L. Keeler........................ 20 
OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker......................., 2.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John MEE fecoccawases corcantuntencst. onde 1.85 
OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler .................ccccceececccee 3.00 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler.......................0.. 3.00 
OUR TREES AND HOW NOW THEM—Emerson-Weed... 3.59 


PAPER AND ITS a ane MED cibutc cease a panencesne tax odesvcct 4 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt.................. 4 
PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND USE—Geo. Burnap... 6.69 
PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY—John W. Harshberger 2.00 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL—R. Warington................. 4% 


PIGEON RAISING—Alice MacLeod ...........ccccccccsccecscssccees 150 
a BE a ee rere rere errr 3.58 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY—V. I. Palladim..........2...c.cccccccsscceers 3.50 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford 
PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AnD ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
IE, SIS onda ch wan son cesonacsenectaSgenscdeseec ace 1 
PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH — W. Moore.... 1.75 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE-R. C. 
a TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY_D. T. Mac- 
DEE. Scancsncceearannecanbuantisrsunedasnesheatasenseeseas eeeniniecuus 3. 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets .................0..000000, 2.35 
PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 3.56 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING—Breed-Hosmer.... 5.56 
) 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-S. B. Green............ 2. 
PRINCIPLES OF ert oe b er ~~ bee S. Graves........ 2.60 
PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING—F. C. Sears ................eeeeeeees 1 


PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
Sn ts MN oi nc. s aa pakw anise +.cvees 640 céecaseeceeeseveecd 


ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE—John Lea ...............cccccecceeeeeeeees 2.50 
ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson............. ere 10.00 
ROSE GARDENING—Mary Hampden .................0ceeeeeceeeeeeeees 2.5 
SANITARY ENTOMOLOGY_D. MUM cvkcclswesaCnesasctvsacesidassvacty 10.00 


SCOTT BURTON, FORESTER-E. G. Cheyn 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 
RN EE cn cas cna tsissciecus we becusa des ce seexne tes yess sith 4 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...... 3.50 
SILVICULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.) ................000005 41.25 
2 


SEEING NATURE - entaliamenenees DUNE, cs bicnciccdecsnccesseaces w 
ee SO Ser eee 40 
SONG BIRDS AND. WATERFOWL—Howard E. Parkhurst.......... 1.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller............... < een 
STORY OF THE FOREST, THE—Gordon Dorrance.................. 5 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY_—T. | A) ee 6.00 
gy a ey ee rae eee 223 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER. A. oO.  - OE a. 3.50 
TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY-—G. J. Pierce........--..... 2 

er AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Reck- ‘ 

BI idat chon antinemnas fhe cutenssce mi nteniceiwesasok tease cccwe sa tence teats 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING-~J. B. Johnson........ 4.00 
Ee 0 Oe EOI <5 oss sic capa covevececed seers st csebece te ee/en 2.00 
EE. CME oo vcs caw candsiccs seccns Sabastevagescusedcessnue a 


TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. War 

—— ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING AND GRADING—H. Ss. s 
pa. pee scr Ee pacearenrneckiarnes eovens eet 
TIMBERS OF COMMERCE AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION—H. 
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TOWN GARDENING—Mary Hampden ................... 2.2... ae : 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER-Gifford Pinchot ...................... 1.56 
pi a ee errr 4.00 
ee (ANID CID 6 voc ioc o5s00's caanchssdveevecccestseceeurt 5 
Ts a a raced acess secediccaaucs, Kdveceevssunxeuteuhe 1% 
I 5s 5 ass bans ocgio wos nn'e cnicin Koduievioesessncedi’ecacen 2.00 
TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. ‘rege NURS Sika oss. axoccnnn 5.00 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING~—J. S. Brisbin......................55 1.50 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD kNow-T. ere 1.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and JarviS...............2..ceeeeeeees 3.50 

TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar.............. 1.0 


a SHRUBS = a VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.—How- A 


Pee e eee ee eres se eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees  seeeeeenee 


E. Parkhurs iu 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
Ee Kirk egaard 2.50 


VALUATION OF AMERICAN eee W. Woodward 00 
VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gersc 4.5 


WELL CONSIDERED GARDEN, ite “Francis MEG. os ceeccscies -- 2,00 
WHAT BIRD IS THAT?—Frank M. CRAIMBR . ssc cccavscvescccersses 1.35 
WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME Victor Kutchin........... 2.50 
WILD FLOWER agentes M. Weed.............ssseeeee = 


OOD—G. S. Boulge 
ee ee OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
OE da nines waa a car sad sbccass Uvenn buxandscvecewnsueeeen'ssscnand 
wooD ee ae Ra 
WOODWORKING WACH RY M, Powers Bale ..............0s0008 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—Gen. H. M. Chittenden........ 3.00 





All books published can be obtained from the American Forestry Association, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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PARK TOURIST SEASON 

Opening and closing dates for the tourist 
season in the parks for 1922 are announced 
by Secretary Fall, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, as follows: Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon, July 1 to September 20; Gen- 
eral Grant National Park, California, May 
94 to October 10; Glacier National Park, 
Montana, June 15 to September 15; Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona, open all 
year; Hawaii National Park, Hawaiian 
Islands, open all year; Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, open all year; La- 
fayette National Park, Maine, June 1 to 
November 1; Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, California, June 15 to September 1; 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, May 
15 to November 1; Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska, no official season 
(summer only); Mount Rainier National 
Park, Washington, June 15 to September 
15; Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo- 
rado, June 15 to October 1; Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, California, May 24 to Oc- 
tober 10; Wind Cave National Park, South 
Dakota, June 1 to September 30; Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming, June 20 to 
September 15; Yosemite National Park, 
California, open all year; Zion National 
Park, Utah, May 15 to October 15. 

On the opening date the park hotels and 
camps will be open and prepared to ac- 
commodate visitors. The first scheduled 
motor trips will be operated and until the 
closing date scheduled trips will be made 
daily. Motor tours in the National Parks 
are famed as offering the most fascinating 
scenic trips in the United States and are 
comparable to any in the world. The rail- 
roads have announced greatly reduced 
round trip summer excursion rates with 
liberal stop-over privileges, effective June 
Ist. (No war tax). The costs of all park 
trips are remarkably low. All charges for 
public utility service in the National Parks 
are strictly regulated by the National Park 
Service, which has direct supervision over 
the parks and which cares for their thou- 
sands of visitors each year. 





WOOD FOR THE NATION 

The following are extracts from a re- 
port by United States Forester W. B. Gree- 
ley: The United States produces over one- 
half the entire lumber cut of the world, and 
uses 95 per cent of that amount right here 
at home. 

We have over 80 million acres which 
have been denuded to the point of absolute 
idleness so far as the production of any 
timber of commercial value is concerned; 
this is an area greater than all the for- 
ests of France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany, Switzerland, Spain and 
Portugal. We have other enormous areas 
of cut-over land now growing but a frac- 
tion of the amount of timber which they 
might produce. We are adding to these 
areas of idle or largely idle land from 10 
to 15 million acres every year, as forest 
fires and destructive logging progress. 

The forest problem of the United States 
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is primarily the problem of using millions 
of idle acres. 

It takes a long time to grow merchantable 
timber, and the vast ‘public interests at 
stake cannot, under a real national concep- 
tion of the problem, be left to the turn 
of profit and loss or the business policy of 
the individual. 

Four-fifths of our forests are now in 
private ownership, and in the nature of 
things a large proportion will remain in 
private ownership. Our future wood supply 
will be far from adequate unless some defi- 
nite provision is made for keeping private 
woodlands in the continuous production of 
timber, on some basis equitable to their 
owners, 

The public must realize that the present 
methods of taxation of growing forests in 
many regions are equivalent to taxing a 
farm crop twice a week during the grow- 
ing season and may largely eat up the 
value of the timber before it is grown to a 
marketable size. 

Agriculture is the largest wood-using 
industry in the United States. And on the 
other side, the farmers of the country 
taken together are its largest timber own- 
ers. Farm woodlots the country over 
reach the enormous total of 191 million 
acres, more than all the great holdings of 
commercial timberlands. The farmers 
have the most permanent interest in a sys- 
tematic national plan of reforestation. They 
will find profit in taking their own wood- 
lots out of the slacker class and they may 
well take a hand in bringing about a com- 
mon-sense plan of reforestation based upon 
necessary and equitable public control. 





FORESTRY INSTRUCTION 

“If we are to avoid a grave economic 
crisis fifty years hence, it becomes neces- 
sary that the present generation, particu- 
larly the children, learn more about our 
forestry problems and requirements,” said 
C. E. Lawrence, one of the members of the 
Conservation Commission of Michigan. 

“Those who have had to do with the 
dissemination of forestry problems and 
education have been confronted with a 
most discouraging task in the past. Their 
efforts have met but with slight response 
in the majority of instances,” continued 
Mr. Lawrence. “I believe that instruction 
in forestry should have its inception in the 
public school. The children should be 
taught to know, to understand and to ap- 
preciate our trees, timber growth, preserva- 
tion and conservation, all of which have 
been sadly neglected since the time Michi- 
gan ruled as the first State in the produc- 
tion of white pine. The history of all great 
movements, whether it be prohibition or the 
Audubon Society, found their inception in 
the minds of the children. If we are ever 
to realize the economic necessity of refores- 
tation in Michigan; if the State is ever to 
become able to produce sufficient timber 
within its own confines to supply its re- 
quirements ; if our wood-working industries 
are to continue in existence; if we are to 
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RED MULBERRY TREES 
This remarkable photograph was sent in 
by Dr. Henry Thew Stephenson, and shows 
two trees on the University Campus at 
Bloomington, Indiana, which were twisted 
together when young. Each stem is now 
about eight inches in diameter. 
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School of Forestry 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 
charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
x * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















Bryant’s Logging 


The Principles and General Methods of 
Operation in the United States. By 
Ralph Clement Bryant, F.E., M.A., Man- 





ufacturers’ Association, Professor of 
Lumbering, Yale University, 590 pages, 
6 by 9. 133 figures. Cloth net, $4.50 


A discussion at length of the chief facili- 
ties and methods for the movement of the 
timber from stump to manufacturing plant, 
especially logging railroads. 
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save the tremendous amount of money now 
spent in freight rates in hauling lumber 
from distant points to Michigan; if we are 
to continue as a State known from coast 
to coast as a ‘sportsmen’s paradise,’ we 
must be brought to realize that a sensible 
and sane conservation of what little timber 
growth we have left, together with the 
constructive program of reforestation and 
our denuded areas must be inaugurated. 
There is no better place to start this work 
than in the public school. The children of 
today are the future citizens of this State 
and they can not know too much about 
Michigan’s forests and what she needs.” 





WATER SUPPLY PROTECTED 

Announcement has just been made by 
District Forester Geo. H. Cecil, of Port- 
land, Oregon, of the signing of an agree- 
ment by Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and George O. Knowles, May- 
or of Cottage Grove, for the protection 
of the water supply of the town of Cottage 
Grove, Oregon. This agreement provides 
that the watershed of Dinner Creek, an 
area of some 6,000 acres, within the Ump- 
qua National Forest, ‘will be protected 
from fire, use by livestock, from camp- 
ing or other human use, in order that pos- 
sible contamination of the city’s water 
supply may be guarded against. No timber 
will be allowed to be cut within the area 
prior to 1952, “except where necessary in 
connection with serious forest fires, in- 
sect infestation, or other catastrophies 
which necessitate in the public welfare the 
immediate salvage of dead or infested tim- 
ber. No permanent buildings nor camps 
nor habitations shall be permitted on the 
area above the intake of the town’s water 
supply systern, and all persons employed 
therein or occupying such lands for any 
purpose shall observe the strict sanitation 
regulations as may be agreed upon by the 
Forest Service and the City of Cottage 
Grove.” The Secretary agrees also, so far 
as practicable with the means at his dispos- 
al, to extend and improve the forests upon 
this watershed by seeding and planting, 
and by the most approved methods of sil- 
viculture and forest management. The 
City agrees to cooperate actively with the 
officers of the Umpqua National Forest 
in the protection from fire and patrol of 
such lands, and to pay the salaries of such 
additional guards as shall be needed to 
insure protection. 

Within the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington eighty-four cities and towns derive 
their water supplies wholly from the Na- 
tional Forests, and the United States 
Forest Service protects from fire and dele- 
terious use the watersheds from which 
these water supplies are derived. The most 
notable example is that of Bull Run Water- 
shed, within the Oregon National Forest, 
which supplies the city of Portland with 
its entire water supply, and which is very 
jealously guarded from any use by human 


beings or livestock. United States District 
Forester Cecil says that the two main fune- 
tions of the National Forests are the pro- 
duction of timber and the protection of wa- 
ter supplies, whether these be for municipal 
use, for irrigation or for water power, and 
that other uses, such as by livestock and re- 
creation, important as these have become, 
must always be harmonized with the two 


primary functions of timber production and | - 


protection of water flows. 





WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

Urging immediate action in protecting 
white pine trees against blister rust, the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, recommends 
the destruction of all wild and cultivated 
currant and gooseberry bushes within 600 
to 900 feet of five-needled pine trees in 
regions where the disease is present. 

“Do not wait until your pines begin to 
die, but protect them immediately. Delay 
means ultimate loss” the Department warns 
in Department Circular 177, entitled Treat- 
ment of Ornamental White Pines Infected 
with Blister Rust, recently issued. 

Unless controlled, the circular declares, 
the blister rust will mar the beauty of 
many landscapes and remove one of our 
most valuable crops from thousands of 
acres of rough land unsuited for agricul- ~ 
tural purposes. The forest value of the a 
five-needled pines, which fall a ready prey = 
to the disease in the United States and | 
Canada, is conservatively placed at more a 
than $1,100,000,000. The annual cut is 4 
valued at more than $80,000,000, and in | 
the United States the white pine ranks 
third in lumber production. These figures 
do not take into consideration the value of 
young native reproduction or ornamental 
trees that beautify many homes and parks, 
or the value of white pine forests in pro- 


tecting watersheds. 


A ROBIN’S GRATITUDE 
Mr. C. M. Roberts, Superintendent of © 
Itasca State Park, Minnesota, has written. © 
the following letter to Mr. Cox, the State | 
Forester : & 
“Mr. Samuel Myers, of Park Rapids, has | 
been having quite an experience with aj 
robin. In 1918 a robin met with an acci- 
dent which resulted in its losing one leg. 
Mr. Myers took the bird in and cared for : 
it until it had fully recovered from its in- £ 
juries. The robin became very tame and | 
did not leave the home until fall. | 
“Every spring since that time it has © 
returned to the Myers home and stays the — 
entire season, coming into the house and — 
eating out of their hands. The robin ap- 
peared again this spring the same as be- 
fore.” 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


In Thi Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
n 1N1IS technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
Age books you want for you at a discount of 10%. You will get the books 

cs. you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—deliv- 
OF Saving ered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 





ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 























BECOME A MEMBER 
Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
upon application and payment of dues. 


PLANT TREES FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


PROTECT FORESTS ° re. at 
USE. FORESTS American Forestry Association 


1214 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C 
I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 





Established in 1900 


A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 


The two years’ technical course 
poreee for the general practice of 
‘orestry and leads to the degree of 

Master of Forestry. 


Speci in all branches 
a potal eqpeetunttios 
Advanced and Reseorch Work. 


For students ing to en in 
forestry or vob scx atiy J the Tropi 
geetemeets _ wey America, «& 
course is in 

Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 





For further information and cata- 

meee address: The Director of the 

ool of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 








FORESTRY 
SHORT COURSES 


nae aueal ieee 
PAPER AED PULP MAKERS 
TIMBER GRADERS 


Will Be Given in March and April 
The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


— at — 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Believing that the work of the col- 
lege of forestry is to assist in the 
proper utilization of the products of 
the forest, the college will, in the 
spring of 1922, give, in addition to 
its regular undergraduate, graduate 
school and ranger school courses, its 
third season of special short courses 
for men now in the industries. Spe- 
cialists in the various branches will 
be in charge of instruction. 

The Short Courses will conclude 
with the holding of the 
SECOND ANNUAL FOREST WEEE 
Early in April 
For further information write to 
Franklin Moon, Dean, New York 
State Coll of Forestry at Syra- 

cuse, New York. 











tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress, 
I ogging, milling and marketing an. 
nually carried on. Extensive plan- 
tations established frem the forest 
nursery. 


Specialized graduate training 
research leading to the degree 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 


&& 


of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 

Forestry covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. rtunities for special 
work in lumbering and wood using 
industries. 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 

;|—________________—] 
For further information address 


Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


Maintained by State and Nation 


Tile ee DEPART- 
offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
**e + © & 8 

Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 


* * *¢« &© & 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


* * * © @ 8 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 








Forestry at 
University of 


Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
FOUR - YEAR, undergraduate 
front that prepares for the 
practice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

IN FORESTRY 

is offered for gradu- 


ate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 


The course is designed to give 8 9 


fundamental sciences as well as 


technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
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